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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


LTHOUGH it is probable that even the stoutest | 
Unionists expected defeat at the polls, it may well | 

be doubted whether the most fervent opponent of the late | 
Government anticipated the overwhelming | 

The Majority avalanche which has fallen upon his foes. | 
That the General Election should have re-f 


sulted in the greatest majority recorded since 1832, is in 
itself a fact significant enough. That such a verdict should 
have been recorded, without any enlargement of the franchise, 
against a Government which, six years ago, was returned to 
power by a majority of 134, is simply overwhelming ; while 
the enormous individual majorities recorded against the late 
Government in constituencies like Romford, Sunderland, 
Leicester, Ince, Wansbeck,and N.W. Durham, add emphasis, 
if that were possible, to the general verdict. What is the 
meaning of it? 


Due allowance being made for issues which, though in 
themselves important, probably appealed only to sections 
of the electorate, such as Chinese Labour, 
Education, and Temperance, there would 
appear to have been three great causes of the 
catastrophe. The first, and, probably, the uppermost in the 
mind of the average elector, was disgust with the inefficiency, 
the nepotism, the cowardice, the shuffling, and, if one must 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


speak plainly, the dishonesty, of the lateGovernment. Plain 
men, who had probably never voted anything but Tory in 
their lives till last month, had been heard, as the Election 
approached, in railway carriages, omnibuses, restaurants, and 
other democratic meeting places, to admit that there was 
nothing to be said for their nominal leaders. The working 
man was repenting in sackcloth and ashes of the folly which 
had allowed him to be caught by the trick of 1900. The 
result appears in the long list of ex-Ministers who failed to 
secure re-election. When one remembers that, in the 
darkest hour of the Liberal Party, even after the débdcle of 
1900, there was no such list of summary executions to record, 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Bryce, Sir Henry Fowler, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Burns 
have never, after being recognised as leaders, failed to secure 
re-election by their constituents, the significance of the 
death-roll of Unionist ex-Ministers cannot possibly be mis- 
taken. No less than six members of the late Cabinet, with as 


_ many subordinate members of the Unionist Government, 


have fallen as corn before the sickle ; and, but for a regret- 


_ table quarrel among his opponents, Mr. Arnold-Forster 


would assuredly have shared their fate. Unfortunately, the 
peers who formed so large a part of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry 
could not be brought before the judgment-seat. But the 
personal condemnation is plain enough. 


The second great force which played its part in the 
storm was resentment of the attempt to jeopardise Free 
Trade. It is idle to say that Mr, Chamber- 

Free Trade lain’s personal success in Birmingham makes 
against this view. If Mr. Chamberlain, like 

Mr. Gladstone in 1880, had made a bold attack on the 
enemy’s country, if he had won a Midlothian campaign in, 
for example, Northampton or Leicester, then indeed his 
victory might have had political significance. As it is, the 
so-called ‘verdict’ of Birmingham is overwhelmingly 
countered by the verdicts of Manchester and Glasgow, both 
certainly the equals of Birmingham in intelligence, and far 
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ahead of the Midland city in commercial importance and | 
numbers. It is quite true that Mr. Chamberlain has | 


captured the Unionist Party ; but, unfortunately for him, 
there is so little left of it. He returns to Westminster as 
the real (if not the nominal) Leader of the Opposition ; but 
he has won a Pyrrhic victory over his rivals. One of the 
quaintest prophecies put forward in these latter days by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s friends is to the effect that he will 
receive a mandate in the new House from the Nationalists 


and the Labour members to formulate a scheme of Tariff [ 
Reform wherewith to crush the Government. The pro- | 
verbial disregard of statistics affected by the Tariff Reformers | 


is, no doubt, illustrated by the suggestion, But those who 
draw from the undoubted fact of Mr. Chamberlain’s well- 


deserved local popularity the inference that an electorate | 


which has rejected Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. Parker Smith, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Henry Chaplin, Lord Stanley, Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, and Sir Robert Finlay, while it has already sent 


400 Free Traders to Parliament as against 140 Protectionists, | 


is really hankering after Tariff Reform, will find any other 
form of madness comparatively easy to assimilate. 


The third element in the situation is the most important 
of all, for more than one reason. The desire for social and 
economic reform, of a kind very different 
from that advocated by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
followers, is the positive, as distinguished 
from the negative force, in the dynamic shock which has 
blown the Unionists to dust. Also it is important, because 
it has had, as its direct result, the election of a powerful 
and, on the whole, compact group of members, pledged 
primarily, in some cases exclusively, to forward the interests 
of Labour. To the Unionists, this result appears to have 
come both as a surprise and a disappointment. To readers 
of this Review it should certainly have been no surprise ; 
and we trust that they will share in our satisfaction with it. 
It is quite clear that the great masses of workmen, urban 
and rural (who constitute, be it remembered, at least four- 
fifths of the adult male population of the United Kingdom), 
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had ceased to expect any of the long over-due reforms pro- 
mised by the Unionist Government. It is quite possible also 
that they may have had some distrust of the typical middle- 
class candidate offered them by the official organisation of that 
Government’s Parliamentary opponents. At any rate, the 
presence of Labour representatives in the House will be a 
guarantee that the subject of Social Reform shall not be 
allowed to sink into the background, and also that well- 


meaning schemes shall not prove abortive because they are 
riff Fp 
ro- | 
ners | 
who | 
rell- | 


rate | 


framed in ignorance of the true needs of those whom the 

are intended to benefit. But it is quite possible that the 
chief cause of the success of the Labour Party at the polls 
may not be suspected by those chiefly responsible for it. 
The fiscal discussion initiated by Mr. Chamberlain has had 
a result quite other than that intended by the member for 


' West Birmingham. While it has conspicuously failed to 
nley f 
sent | 


show that England will be richer under Protection than 
Free Trade, it has brought out, with ever increasing dis- 
tinctness, the great inequalities in the distribution of the 
vast wealth which Free Trade has produced or, at any rate, 
permitted. Books like that of Mr. Chiozza-Money, on 
Riches and Poverty, have thrown a lurid light on social con- 
ditions, and caused a widespread ferment of ideas, the results 
of which no one can foresee. Nor is it at all surprising 
that the Chartist movement of the last century, which was 
mainly, if not entirely, political in its tone, has been gradually 
replaced, among the working classes, by a movement which 
has for its main object the effecting of social and economic 
reform. 


Meanwhile, in the excitement of the elections in this 
country, it must not be forgotten that the Irish Question 
. stands where it did. The apparent anomaly 
alance of ie Se : . : 
Parties that it is just at election time that least is 
heard of Irish grievances, is easily explained 

by the fact that, in by far the greater part of Ireland, there 
are no political differences, that, on political matters, 
Ireland, like Wales, is almost entirely homogeneous. The 
attempt'to frighten the British elector with the Home Rule 
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bogey has signally failed; but the solid phalanx of FJ 


Nationalist members is unbroken, and will duly reappear 
at St. Stephen’s. It is completely organised and admirably 
led ; and it thoroughly knows its own mind. Like the 


Labour group, it maintains an attitude of benevolent | 
neutrality towards the official supporters of the Govern- [7 
ment, while steadfastly resolved not to be thrust aside or | 
overlooked. Now it appears to be probable, at the time of [ 


writing, that the Government will have a small but sufficient 
majority over all possible combinations in the House. 
This fact is of cardinal importance if rightly handled. 
For one thing, it will mean that the Government will be 
able to do justice to the claims both of Ireland and of 
Labour, without incurring the reproach of surrendering 
its convictions to a desire to prolong its own existence. 
Nothing in the later history of Mr. Balfour’s Government 
was more degrading than the way in which it allowed itself 
to be terrorised by the Ulster gang. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has pledged himself not to attempt to pass a 
Home Rule Bill without a further mandate from the 
electorate. But he has made no secret of his determina- 
tion to develope the policy of governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas with which the late Government toyed, but 
which it shamelessly abandoned at the command of Ulster. 
The electors have received that announcement with com- 
plete approval ; and the fact that the Government will not 
be dependent on the Irish vote will remove every suspicion 
of self-interest from its actions, and should convince the 
Irish of its genuine goodwill. A similar consideration will 
apply to the Labour policy of the Government. It is 
believed that one of the first matters to occupy the attention 
of the Cabinet in its legislative capacity will be a Bill to 
relieve Trade Unions from the illogical position in which 
they have been placed by the recent judgments of the 
House of Lords. But the Education Question is one 
which, in the interests of the whole of England, also 
requires prompt handling ; and must receive its due share 
of the time of the House. And the effect of the com- 
manding majority secured by the Government will be, it is 
to be hoped, that no one section of its supporters or allies 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


will be able to dictate to the responsible rulers of the nation, 
or to monopolise the attention of the House. There is 
much work to be done ; but there should be plenty of time 
in which to do it. And with a little mutual forbearance 
and consideration, the legislative harvest of the next few 
years may well be as fruitful of good as was the harvest 
which followed the passing of the first Reform Bill. 


There is one other point suggested by the figures. The 
country has, apparently, once more decided to entrust its 
fate to one of the historic Parties in the State, 

The Opportunity instead of adopting the Continental system 
of Parliamentary groups. Without doubt, 

this mark of confidence is due largely to the wisdom and 
the promptness with which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
handled the opportunity, rashly afforded him by Mr. Balfour, 
of forming a Government. But the Leaders of that Party 
will make a profound mistake if they suppose that this 
expression of confidence is also an expression of indifference. 


| To revert once more to the great epoch of Reform, it was 


then observed that the conduct of the electors responded 
closely to the firmness with which the leaders of the popular 
party clung to their professions and strove to put them into 
practice. Any signs of weakness on the part of the leaders 
were instantly followed by revolt in the ranks. For nearly 
twenty years the true interests of the country have been 
neglected in favour of cliques and interests. The great 
families, the Church, the capitalists, the ‘“ Trade,” have had 
their day ; and a huge mass of necessary reforms has been 
allowed to pile up its arrears. The country expects these 
to be dealt with vigorously and thoroughly. It is prepared 
to give the Government any backing which may be neces- 
sary to enable it to deal with them. Land Reform, Housing 
Reform, Licensing Reform, Educational Reform, Regis- 
tration Reform, the problem of Poverty, the problem of 
Physical Degeneration, the problem of Education, the 
problem of Taxation—all these are a weariness of the flesh 
to those who sit in the cushioned seats of the theatre, idly 
watching the drama of life. But, to the masses struggling 
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in the arena, they are questions of very real meaning ; and 
any attempt to treat them as mere pawns in the game of 
politics, in the narrow sense, will be deeply resented. In 
other words, our present system of government is on its 
trial ; and on the conduct of our newly chosen rulers its 
fate will largely depend. 


Although the Labour vote has been far greater than on 
any previous occasion, the division between Labour and 
Liberal has in very few cases occasioned dis- 
aster to the Progressive cause. In many 
great centres of industry, no Labour man 
appeared against the Liberal; in many others, no Liberal 
opposed the Labour representative. In another class of seats 
—great industrial cities returning two members a-piece, such 
as Newcastle, Leicester, Halifax,and Preston—the very proper 
course was adopted by the two Progressive Parties, of running 
only one Liberal and one Labour man. In these cases, the 
loyalty with which the Liberals split their votes with Labour 
was no less remarkable than the loyalty with which Labour 
split its vote with Liberalism. This combination we may 
hope to see become a permanent factor in politics. But 
there is yet another class of constituency calling for par- 
ticular attention, the constituencies where a three-cornered 
contest took place, between Liberal, Labour, and Conserva- 
tive. Even in these cases, with but a few exceptions, so 
great was the Progressive majority on this occasion that a 
representative either of Liberalism or of Labour triumphed 
at once over his Progressive rival and his Protectionist 
enemy. But it would be the most fatal mistake to suppose 
that this will happen again. The Progressive ship has this 
time been floated over the rocks, as for instance in Bradford, 
because the waters below were, not a tide but a deluge, an 
overwhelming cataclysm of nature. Such a great effort 
will not be made every time. Yet it is practically certain 
that there will be even more Labour candidates at future 
elections ; and it is quite certain that, if something is not 
done, there will be proportionately more three-cornered 
contests. In these contests the Conservative will then 
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and triumph. The “ flood” is an occasional, not a permanent 
e of phenomenon of nature. It is, then, practically certain that, 
In in future elections, very large numbers of Conservatives will 
its be returned to Parliament, not because the people really want 
its them as representatives, but because no machinery exists by 


which the people can choose out of the three candidates the 
one which it really prefers. The Liberal and Labour Parties 
will, we hope, very seriously consider whether this grave 


1 on defect in democratic machinery ought not to be remedied 

and by the adoption of the Second Ballot, which alone makes 

dis- [| it possible to carry on French political life. 

any ff 

man 

eral This side of the Irish Channel there have, till recently, 

eats been only two parties in British politics. Now there are 

such three. We may regret it, or we may be 
The Second lad of it; but we cannot deny it, and we 

oper f Ballot gia taseon? ae 

ning f cannot prevent it. We must ask—is the old 

the [| electoral machinery that was suitable to a Two-Party system, 


bour just or fair or democratic under a Three-Party system? If 
bour | the will of the people is really to be taken under a Three- 
may Party system, is the Second Ballot a necessity, or is it not? 
But We are not yet certain as to the right course in this matter. 
par- — No less a person than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has argued 
ered in these pages! that the Second Ballot is wrong. But we 
rva- should be interested to know whether such is the view held 
s, $0 by the majority of the Party which he has done so much to 
nat a organise. Politicians of all parties should think and talk 
phed over this most important question, until a real body of 
onist opinion emerges, favourable or unfavourable to the principle 
pose of the Second Ballot. When the present Government has 
- this put upon the Statute Book a large body of ameliorative 
ford, | social legislation, it is to be hoped that it will engage the 
>, an | latter days of Parliament with a Reform and Redistribution 
Fort Bill, giving each man one vote and no more, facilitating 
rtain | registration, and abolishing the University seats and rotten 
ature | boroughs. We shall never be ademocracy till we have real 
; not | representation of the people in the House of Commons. 
rered | Among these measures for the more accurate representation 
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of the people, shall the Second Ballot have a place? That 


is a Most serious and a most pressing question. When we 
recommend the consideration of this important problem of 
machinery, we do not for a moment suppose that machinery 
alone can ensure the victory of the Progressive forces, or 
prevent them from destroying one another. If the spirit of 
friendliness and unofficial alliance did not already exist 
between Liberalism and Labour, it would hardly be worth 
while talking about machinery or about anything else. The 
future would be hopeless. But the spirit of mutual re- 
cognition of claims, and mutual help, has been most marked 
in the recent Election ; and it depends upon the action of 
the Government, and upon the good sense of both Parties in 
the new Parliament, whether this spirit shall increase, or 
remain stationary, or suffer eclipse. 


An amending Education Bill has been announced as one 
of the first measures of the new Session. Some attempt was 
__ made in the last number of this Review to 
Te — indicate the main points which would need 
to be borne in mind in framing a settlement 
of the religious difficulty. But it is timely now to remember 
that the religious difficulty, which will necessarily play so 
large a part in the discussions of the next few months, is 
only a small part of the real problem of education. A 
Parliament whose main concern will be the condition of the 
people, should be prepared to give much of its time to the 
consideration of education in the fullest sense of the word. 
Any attempt to deal with the problem of want of employ- 
ment, if it is to be thoroughgoing, must come round in the 
end to education. Well-to-do persons, watching processions 
of the unemployed, are apt to console themselves by remark- 
ing that the unemployed are really the unemployable ; and 
with this epigram they dismiss the subject. The remark is 
largely true, though not altogether so; and, in particular, not 
altogether so as regards the past winter. What, however, 
is wholly false, is the implication sometimes conveyed, that, 
by pointing this out, society acquits itself of responsibility 
in the matter. The presence of the permanently unemploy- 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


able is a greater danger and a greater discredit to civilisation 
than the presence of the temporarily unemployed. There is 
little doubt that the multiplication of the unfit would be 
greatly diminished by proper care at an early age. The 
results gained in industrial schools are enough to show what 
can be done with the most unpromising material if the 
treatment is sufficiently thorough. To work on these lines 
must cost money ; and the education rate is already in many 
districts a heavy burden. But, if we look far enough ahead, 
we may comfort ourselves with the reflection that it is, in 
the long run, infinitely cheaper to educate the child effi- 
ciently than to maintain the adult as a criminal or a pauper. 
And we must not forget, too that, with the present un- 
happy tendency towards geographical separation between 
the rich and the poor, there may come an irresistible claim 
for an increase of the national education grant in those 
districts which are clearly unable to provide their own 
educational facilities. The principle is recognised in the 
case of the individual ; why should it be neglected in the 
case of the local community ? 


To the statesmen of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and even now to some belated persons who, by a 
curious irony, would call themselves practical, 
the education of the people meant nothing 
further than instruction in the rudiments of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Given these, it was 
assumed that the child might be trusted to grow up into a 
healthy adult, learn the use of his faculties, and fit himself 
for a place in the industrial system. The view that the 
more essential half of education could safely be left to manage 
itself, was bound to break down ; but its break-down has 
been especially evident under the new conditions of city life. 
These conditions tend, more and more, to weaken instinct 
and tradition ; and only science and education can fill the 
gap. Legislation must, therefore, recognize, that many 
things which are at present left to casual agencies are 
indispensable requirements of educational progress. Before 
teaching the child, we must ascertain that he is physically 
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fit to be taught. Medical inspection should be made 
systematic and universal. The feeding of school children 
requires to be carefully taken in hand, though rather by 
way of supervision than of gratuitous assistance, since the 
evidence tends to show that underfeeding is due more often 
to ignorance or carelessness than to poverty. It is important 
not to weaken the ties of home life among the poorer classes ; 
but the best means of strengthening them must be sought 
in the proper training of the future mothers in domestic 
duties. Humanizing agencies, such as vacation schools and 
country holidays, should be included in this curriculum. 
Among the problems which at the present moment call for 
solution may particularly be mentioned that of the proper 
treatment of children under five years of age. The notion 
that infants of three can be set down to receive instruction 
in the three R’s has been properly abandoned as barbarous ; 
and there seems reason to doubt whether any regular 
teaching, even on lines that may appear more reasonable, can 
usefully be given to children of this age, under the conditions 
which must prevail in elementary schools. But it does not 
follow, at any rate in the poor districts of large towns, that 
the right course is to send back children under five to the 
slums. The aim should probably be to convert infant schools 
into properly managed nurseries, rather than to discard them 
altogether. But with a Government in office which really 
believes in education, and does not regard it as a costly 
prejudice, an engine of ecclesiastical proselytism, or a means 
of securing well-drilled human machines for the benefit of 
the privileged classes, we may surely trust that all these 
important problems will receive sympathetic consideration. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


HE French Revolution dominated the nineteenth 

century. Will the Russian revolution dominate the 
twentieth ? There are many reasons for believing that it 
will, that it will make itself felt over the whole world. At 
present it is regarded as a tragic, horrible drama, which the 
other nations can watch from their cushioned stalls in the 
amphitheatre of the world. In a very short time it will be 
discovered that it is but the prologue of a play in which we 
shall all have to take a part. As the Japanese war was the 
prologue of the Russian revolution, so the Russian revolu- 
tion may be the prologue to the re-shaping of the world. 
Of course it is quite possible that no such portentous con- 
sequences may result from the upheaval in Russia. But 
the world is much smaller, if distances be measured by time, 
than it was in 1789; and the Russians are just four times 
as numerous as were the French. The French Revolution 
convulsed Europe and the Mediterranean littoral. It left 
the other continents practically unaffected. The Russian 
revolution, with its prologue, will have its most immediate 
and more gigantic results in Asia ; but there is no continent 
which it will not affect sooner or later, probably sooner 
rather than later. 

The first, the deepest, and the most far-reaching lesson 
of the Russian revolution has been the demonstration of the 
impotence of military force against the passive resistance of 
an unarmed people. This doctrine, which the Quakers 
have often preached, has at last found its way into the 
consciousness of mankind. At a moment when militarism 
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had reached its apogee, and when it was being accepted as 
an axiom that machine guns had rendered insurrection im- 
possible, there has suddenly emerged a demonstration of the 
new resource of the insurgent, a resource against which 
machine guns and high explosives are powerless. The full 
significance of this supreme might of simple, passive suffer- 
ing, has not yet dawned upon the world. But even the 
most sceptical cannot ignore the tremendous engine which 
the Russian strikers have brought into operation against the 
Autocracy. Without striking a blow—-save the irreducible 
minimum necessary to secure discipline in the ranks—an 
unknown junto of poor men have held up the Empire 
which, until the other day, was regarded as disposing of 
the greatest armed force in the world. 'To the vaunts and 
menaces of armed strength, with its reliance upon Might, 
Humanity replies by displaying the invincible force of 
passive resistance. “If you slay, we suffer!” And the 
Sufferer baffles the Slayer. 

“Force rules the world, has ruled it, shall rule it. 
Meekness is weakness. Force is triumphant”: was the 
chant of King Olaf, as he sailed northward, preaching 
the Gospel with his sword. It has been the creed of 
the world, and never so much the creed of the world as 
in these days, when Germany in Europe, and Japan in 
Asia, have demonstrated the irresistible might of disciplined 
force. But as the apotheosis of material brute strength 
which took place in the Roman Empire at the beginning 
of our era was followed by the preaching of the Christian 
faith, so the supreme triumph of militarism in Manchuria, 
and the dominance of the mailed fist in Europe, have been 
followed by the discovery of the latent potency of the 
Christian doctrine of non-resistance. Amid the ominous 
rumbling of the great earthquake in Eastern Europe, we 
can hear once more the glad note of the jubilant song first 
heard in the hill country of Judea. ‘He hath shewed 
strength with his arm ; he hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them of low degree.” 

The dethronement of armed force as the supreme 
arbiter of human destiny—what revolution can be greater 
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REVOLUTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


than this? Yet that, or something very much like it, is 
the lesson which the Russian revolution is teaching to the 
world, It may be said that there is nothing new in a 
lesson which the Roman p/eds knew and acted upon in the 
far away days when, by their exodus to Mons Sacer, they 
succeeded in compelling the patricians to grant them, first 
their Tribunes, and secondly their equal rights. But there 
is nothing new in the world. All that mankind does 
is to re-discover old truths, and apply old lessons to new 
circumstances. The real beginning of the modern political 
strike was the discovery by prisoners in Russian gaols 
that they could bring their gaolers to reason by a hunger 
strike, No conditions can be imagined in which the 
weak are more absolutely at the mercy of the strong 
than those which prevail in a convict prison. The 
prisoners are absolutely at the mercy of the authorities. 
Their turnkey has only to forget to open the door of a cell, 
and its inmate dies of starvation and of thirst ; he has only 
to omit to light the stoves, and the prisoners are frozen to 
death. The captive has neither liberty nor opportunity to 
provide the elementary necessities of existence. He may 
be tortured with impunity and murdered without remark. 
The conditions of weakness and strength are in such cases 
carried to their ultimate extremes. Yet it was there, where 
weakness was the weakest and strength the strongest, that 
the talisman was discovered which may yet revolutionise 
the world. The abolition of the ill-famed Kara political 
prison was brought about by the persistent refusal of half-a- 
dozen brave women to take food. Three hunger strikes, 
the last of which was persisted in for sixteen days, created 
such a scandal that, although the strikers perished, they led to 
the exposure of the wrongs against which they protested. It 
may seem odd that officials sufficiently brutalised to be mere 
cogs in the wheels of convict prison discipline should recoil 
from the spectacle of seeing their prisoners committing 
suicide by resolute abstinence from food. But the success 
of numerous hunger strikes showed that, given the requisite 
determination, even the weakest and most helpless of mortals 
has one last argument against which his oppressor is not 
proof. Of this a curious illustration was afforded only the 
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other month. The Peasants Committee which had been 
arrested by the Government secured their release by the 
simple method of refusing to eat. Instead of letting them 
starve, the authorities let them go free. It was not till last 
October that the Russian revolutionists showed the possi- 
bility of using this u/tima ratio of the powerless against the 
forces of the Government. Their success astonished no one 
so much as themselves. They discovered that the simple 
refusal to work was a weapon against which machine guns 
were powerless. No hostile army could have inflicted such 
a blow upon the Government as was dealt by the railway 
workmen when they decided to stay at home instead of 
going to their daily toil. When they were joined by the 
other workmen, the Government was powerless. It was a 
hunger strike on a gigantic scale; and it achieved an 
astounding success. ‘The success was indeed so startling and 
so complete, that it turned the heads of the strikers ; and, 
for weeks afterwards, their leaders brandished the menace of 
a renewed strike before the eyes of the Government, when- 
ever anything was done to which they took exception. No 
folly of this kind could blind the eyes of a watching world 
to the immense significance of the new weapon which lay 
ready to the hand of a resolute democracy. 

It is objected by some, that the new weapon cannot be 
employed without an amount of discipline and organisation 
which it is vain to hope for in other countries. But there 
is not a country in which there is not far more discipline 
and organisation than there was in Russia last October. 
The strike was one of the most happy-go-lucky sporadic 
revolts ever witnessed. There was no attempt made to 
feed the strikers. That would have involved organisation, 
funds, and elaborate discipline. Nothing of the kind is 
necessary when all that is wanted is a readiness to starve in 
idleness until your object is attained. What is indispensable 
is, that the immense majority of the population should be 
of one mind, and should be willing to suffer to achieve its 
end. 

The substitution of Suffering for Force, as the final 
determining factor in this world’s affairs, is equivalent to a 
subversion of the whole foundation on which States are 
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constituted to-day. We shall not have to wait long to see 
its results. ‘Take the case of India for instance. British 
authority among three hundred millions of Asiatics rests, in 
the last resort, upon the bayonets of 100,000 white soldiers 
of the garrison. So long as British authority can only 
be contested by appeal to the sword, the British raj is 
as firmly seated as the Russian Autocracy appeared to be 
three years ago. No one denies the intelligence of the 
Bengalees ; but, because the Baboos are of no value in the 
fighting line, they have been treated as a negligible quan- 
tity in the counsels of the Viceroy. But what if the 
Intelligents should follow the example of their equally 
impotent brethren in Russia, and challenge their rulers to 
a contest in an arena in which artillery can find no target, 
and the soldier no foe? At present, Bengalese opinion is 
grievously perturbed concerning the administrative division 
of the huge Presidency. The wishes of the natives have 
been treated with contempt by the late Viceroy. Against 
the masters of many legions they are powerless. But, if 
Bengal should organise a hunger strike, it is the Bengalese 
who would have the legions, not the British Government. 

At present there is no sign of any such attempt being 
contemplated by the natives. But they have begun what 
may be regarded as a related movement. Inspired by the 
success of the Chinese boycott of American goods, a 
vigorous agitation is on foot for the boycott of British 
goods. It requires much less heroism to boycott than to 
strike. Both are forms of the principle of passive resist- 
ance. It is a comparatively slight sacrifice to do without 
British goods, or to content oneself for a time with the 
inferior or dearer wares of native or foreign competitors. 
But, in the fierce competition and trade rivalry of the pro- 
ducing and manufacturing nations, a decision on the part 
of the multitude to boycott British goods might inflict 
disastrous injury upon the British manufacturer. And, in 
a world in which the sword has hitherto been relied upon 
to open fresh markets, it is a somewhat bewildering 
discovery that the markets may be rendered valueless by 
a simple boycott which transfers all the business to our 
competitors. 
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If the discovery of the power of patient suffering is 
likely to destroy Empires based upon the military conquest, 
and render unprofitable markets opened by the sword, it 
may yet have a far wider and more subtle effect upon the 
relations of the sexes. The Russian revolution, which 
everywhere proclaims the equal rights of men and women 
to all political privileges, has done much more than assert 
the right of Woman to citizenship. For, by the blow 
which it has administered to the dominance of Force, it 
has opened the door for the emancipation of Woman, 
The Magnificat may once more be up-lifted from the 
grateful heart of the womanhood of the world, when it is 
seen that the sceptre so long wielded by Force is to pass to 
the hands of Suffering. Woman is not so strong as Man 
in fighting force. She is immeasurably his superior in 
the capacity to suffer. The boycott and the strike, the 
new weapons of the weak, can be wielded as effectively by 
women as by men. To secure the enfranchisement of their 
sex, it will not be necessary to go on the barricades, or to 
shoot down the garrison of the fortress of male monopoly. 
“No vote,no dinner! No citizenship, no service.” Under 
such watch-words, women would hardly need to march to 
the Sacred Mount in order to compel recognition of their 
rights. 

Of course Militarism, and Force, of which it is the 
ultimate expression, will not surrender without a struggle. 
They will slay, and they will torture, and they will terrorise, 
without mercy and without stint. But, when once the masses 
realise the significance of Shelley’s words: “ We are many, 
they are few,” not all the goading of tyranny will provoke 
them to armed resistance, or induce them to abandon that 
via dolorosa of suffering which leads to victory. It is 
impossible to see how this new weapon will be used. 
Speculation is already rife as to whether the resistance 
of the House of Lords to measures of Radical reform 
might not be more easily overcome by a simultaneous 
railway-strike than by any other means. The Irish who, 
twenty-five years ago, invented the boycott, may take a 
hint from Russia, and use a political strike as a means 
of compelling a reluctant Government to concede them 
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Home Rule. In the United States, it is possible that a 
solution of the threatening difficulty of multi-millionairism 
may be found on somewhat similar lines. The State and 
organised Force will of course sharpen their weapons 
and increase their garrison, and, in particular, strengthen 
the severity of their laws against combination and industrial 
conspiracy. But, if people are willing to suffer, to take 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, to welcome the starving 
of their bodies, and to disregard imprisonment, all the 
resources of authority will be exerted in vain. 

There is one form of strike which has been much 
talked of in certain quarters, but which few have ventured 
to put into practice. That is the strike against military 
service. It has long been advocated by Count Tolstoy as 
the only way to suppress militarism. A general refusal of 
the whole population to obey the summons to the colours, 
would lay the axe at the root of the Upas tree of Militarism. 
The strike against military service was so general in 
Finland, that it led to the abandonment of the military 
requisitions of the Government of St. Petersburg. It is 
likely to spread far and wide throughout Russia, and from 
Russia outwards. It will be powerfully aided by the religious 
and humanitarian sentiment of the day, and may at least be 
counted upon as a growing difficulty in the way of modern 
rulers. 

If the Russian revolution is likely to exert its widest 
and subtlest influence in the world by its dethronement of 
Force, its most immediate and, at first sight, its most 
dangerous effect will be the fierce stimulus which it will 
give to the Reds all over the world. There is something 
contagious in the sight of successful revolution. Revolu- 
tions are as contagious as the cholera. In 178g, and again 
in 1848, the revolution made a tour of Europe. Russia has 
hitherto been the central citadel of Authority, When the 
revolutionary lava over-spread Europe under Napoleon, it 
recoiled from the icy plains of Muscovy. When, half a 
century later, the revolution achieved a short-lived triumph 
in Paris, Berlin, and Budapest, it was a rally from the 
Russian fortress that gave the death blow to the revolution 
in Hungary, and saved the Austrian Empire. Now that 
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the red flag is seen floating very near the topmost turret 
of the Russian citadel, it is not difficult to understand 
the fierce ferment of excitement which such a spec- 
tacle sets up in the masses of the European Continent. 
Bebel has frankly told Biilow, from the tribune of the 
Reichsrath, that, but for the iron discipline of the Social 
Democratic party, what is happening in Russia would 
be reproduced in Germany. To him the Prince Chancellor 
scornfully replied: “I refrain from any criticism of the 
situation in Russia, and shall only say that the conditions in 
Germany differ considerably from those in Russia. Should 
the Social Democrats attempt to acclimatise pillage and 
monster demonstrations in this country, such attempts 
would be dashed to pieces against the firmness of our 
institutions, the resolution of the Government, and on the 
healthy common-sense of the German people, who would 
not submit to the yoke of Social Democracy.” It was the 
first challenge and reply in a combat the end of which no 
one can foresee. /M. Jaurés, the most eloquent, and, in 
many respects, the most statesmanlike of the French social- 
ists, speaking at Paris on December 11, did not hesitate to 
proclaim the distinctly international character of the Russian 
revolution. He predicted that the “shattering of the Rus- 
sian throne would bring down all the other thrones in 
Europe. The proletariat of the whole world were now 
rising up in their might.” If leaders as responsible and as 
wary as Herr Bebel and M. Jaureés hold this language, we 
can imagine what kind of talk goes on in the obscure 
haunts where the Children of Despair meet to discuss their 
grievances against society, and to plan revenge. “In Great 
Britain, the influence of Russian example is already acting 
like vodka upon the more excitable members of the Social 
Democrats. Threats of : ‘Give ’em a taste of St. Peters- 
burg,” are now and then heard at meetings of the unem- 


ployed ; and, at some meetings of late, the encitement to 


violence and rapine have been weighted and barbed with 

constant references to the Russian example. » Whether the 

working of the revolutionary leaven will be felt across the 

Atlantic, is a matter on which opinions differ. But one 

thing is certain: the masses in every country will be more 
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turbulent and less manageable as the result of all that is | 


going on in Russia. 
The first immediate visible result of the upset in Russia 
has been to bring the demand for manhood suffrage to the 


front with a rush in Prussia, Saxony, Austria, and Hungary. 


In Vienna and in Budapest, the Governments have practi-_ 


cally capitulated.~ Universal suffrage has been officially 
inscribed upon the banner of the Habsburg. In Germany, 
the Imperial Parliament is elected by universal suffrage ; 
but the Prussian Landtag is based upon a limited franchise. 
The demand of the masses for admission within the pale of 
the Constitution is being pressed with vigour. So far, the 
agitation in Prussia and Saxony has not been accompanied 
by any violence. Bohemia and Moravia have not been so 
fortunate. Collisions with the soldiery have in no way 
repressed the ardour of the demonstrators ; and it is not 
difficult to foresee an abandonment of the limited franchise 
all along the line. In Finland, there appears to be a general 
agreement in favour of making universal suffrage—irre- 
spective of sex—the basis of the reformed Diet ; and the 
example of Finland is likely to prove catching throughout 
Scandinavia. There is not much demand for manhood 
suffrage in Great Britain ; but, before the new Ministry 
leaves office, it is probable that a determined effort will 
be made to broaden the electoral basis of the Imperial 
Parliament in accordance with Russian precedent. 


Thirty years ago, I ventured the prediction that Moscow ‘ 
was destined to be the revolutionary storm-centre of Europe. ' 


The ashes of the Tuileries were hardly cold when I hazarded 
that forecast. But Paris has never, since the Commune, 
been the volcano of the Continent. That which will make 
Russia so much more dangerous to the established order of 
society than France is, that the Russians are the only nation 
of practical socialists in the world.» The French peasant is 
an intense individualist. “The Russian peasant is socialist to 


the backbone. It is only in Russia that Henry George’s 


ideas about the nationalisation of the land have found any 

national response. Whatever comes of the present move- 

ment in Russia, the one thing certain is, that the peasants 

will obtain, legally or illegally, an increase of land. 
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Hundreds of thousands of acres will be transferred from the 
individual landowner, whether he be a noble, a monastery, 
or the representative of the Crown, to the collective occu- 
pation of the peasants. However this process may be 
disguised, it will be, in its essence, an endowment of the 
Have-nots with the lands and possessions of the Haves. 
And this transfer of property from the hands of the few to 
those of the many will be an object lesson to the masses 


_ throughout Europe. Whether it will be applied in the 


shape of a progressive income tax, universal old age pensions, 
or the compulsory expropriation of landowners, the Russian 
lesson will find many apt scholars in every country in the 
world. One solid fact, to which every demagogue can 
point as an illustration of what can be done, will tell 


-more forcibly than a thousand academic dissertations. 


The break-up of the Russian Empire, as it has hitherto 
been known, can hardly fail to give a powerful stimulus to 
the movement in favour of the formation of smaller States 


' on the basis of nationality. The separatist movement in 


Hungary, like that in Norway, which has been held in 
check for years by the dread inspired by the existence of 
the Russian Colossus on the eastern frontier, was left free 
to realise its ideals when the danger of Russian aggression 
disappeared. Norway is already lord in her own house. 
Hungary has already advanced far in the same direction. 


“If Hungary becomes a sovereign independent State, Austria- 


Hungary disappears; and, out of its ruins, who can say how 
many nationalities will strive to attain their independence ? 
But the most immediately pressing question is, whether the 
Russian revolution will lead to the resurrection of Poland. 
Few things are more evanescent than Empires, few things 
are more indestructible than nationalities. The resurrection 
of Bulgaria, submerged for four centuries and more beneath 
the devastating flood of Ottoman barbarism, was one of the 
miracles of the nineteenth century. Poland has only been 
blotted out of the map of Europe for a century and a half. 
The Poles, who had a literature a thousand years before 
their Russian conquerors, are an indestructible race. Poland 
was buried in the eighteenth century. Germany, Russia, 
and Austria, were constituted keepers of the tomb. But 
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already the sentinels do exceedingly fear and quake; for 
there is an ominous stirring within the sepulchre, and no 
one knows but that the Russian revolution may be the 
Angel of the Resurrection. The Poles are a compact 
nationality, some twenty millions strong, unequally divided 
between the three Empires. They are a gifted race, united 
by the traditions of their past and their aspirations for the 
future. They are one also in their religion. Russian Poland 
is, from an economic point of view, the richest manu- 
facturing region in the Russian Empire. In German 
Posen, the fertility of the Pole has bafHed all the attempts 
of the Prussian Government to secure a preponderance of 
Germans. A middle class has grown up, at the same time 
that the number of Polish peasant proprietors has increased. 
In Galicia, the Poles have long ago been in the enjoyment 
of practical autonomy. The Poles have baffled all the 
attempts of their conquerors to deprive them of their 
language, their religion, or their land. The concession of 
Polish autonomy is an article in the creed of every Russian 
revolutionist ; and the autonomy of Russian Poland would 
be regarded by every Pole as but a stepping-stone towards 
the realisation of the national ideal of Poland one and 
indivisible, which necessitates the dismemberment of both 
Germany and Austria. Prince von Biilow has solemnly 
repudiated any intention on the part of the Kaiser to occupy 
Russian Poland. But Ministerial declarations seldom stand 


in the way of measures of self-preservation. If Russian | 


Poland were to re-establish the ancient Kingdom of Poland, 
and if, as would probably happen, the Poles of Galicia were 
to take advantage of the establishment of the independence 
of Hungary to throw in their lot with their Russian 
brethren, the position of Prussia in Posen would become so 
precarious as to necessitate a re-shaping of German policy, 
with scant regard to the pledges of Imperial Chancellors. 
Of course nothing may happen. The status guo ante may be 
re-established in Warsaw. But, on the other hand, events 
may take a revolutionary turn; and there is probably no 
capital in the world where the course of events in Russia 
is watched with such feverish anxiety as in Berlin. 

Alike in the East and the West of Asia, the extinction | 
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of Russia as a powerful military Empire will revolutionise 
everything. Between the East and the West it will be 
hardly less potent. . For a century the dread of a Russian 
attack has been the bug-bear of the Anglo-Indian. Only 
a year ago, Mr. Balfour declared that the whole military 
system of the British Empire should be based upon the 
necessity for meeting a Russian attack upon India and its 
buffer State, Afghanistan. The new Cabinet in England 
will have to face the military problem from an entirely new 
point of view.’ Russia need no longer be regarded as a 
possible invader. The nightmare which has led the British 
Government to tax its Hindoo ryot into starvation, in order 
to protect the North-West frontier, has been laid to rest. 
The Russian revolution ought to reduce the military Budget 
of India by two millions a year. The immense relief which 
British India would obtain by the disappearance of the 
Russian Empire is so obvious, that it leads suspicious 
Russians to attribute the financing of the revolution to the 
Machiavellian liberality of John Bull. 

In the Near East, it is impossible to predict with any 
confidence what will be the result of the withdrawal of the 
pressure which, for more than a century, has been constantly 
felt, alike by the Sultan and by his Christian vassals. Russia 
has exercised, sometimes legally, more often without diplo- 
matic sanction, the over-lordship of European and Asiatic 
Turkey. If Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria are free to-day, 
it is because their freedom was won by the Russian sword. 
But for Russia, Greece would still have been enslaved. 
Russia, once the hope, of late years the terror, of the 
Armenians, has always been the dominating factor in the 
politics of the Levant. Alike at Belgrade, Bucharest, 
Sophia, Athens, and Constantinople, the word of the Tsar 
was never heard without awe. The influence of the Concert 
of Europe was fitfuland spasmodic. That of Russia operated 
steadily, like the force of gravitation. Y The withdrawal of 
that force will entail changes at present but dimly visible on 
the horizons, One possibility may however be hinted at. 
As long as the Tsar remains on the throne, the Kaiser will 
do nothing to embarrass his good friend and ally. But if a 
revolutionary Russia were to menace Germany by re- 
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establishing the Kingdom of Poland, it is at least conceivable 
that the Sultan might be encouraged to use his German- 
drilled forces to replace the Cross by the Crescent in Batoum, 
Kars, and, possibly, even in Tiflis. The constitution of an 
autonomous Armenia under the Turkish flag on the ruins 
of Russian dominion in the Caucasus, would not be an 
impossible retort courteous for the menace from the Vistula. 

The consequences of the Russian revolution, and of the 
war which precipitated the revolution, will affect America 
most in China.» The great Yellow Empire, with its four 
hundred millions of subjects, was the prize for which Russia 
and Japan contended in the recent war. Korea and Port 
Arthur were but trifles. The dread of Japanese domination 
in China led Germany and France to make common cause 


eee 


in ejecting the Japanese from the mainland of Asia. All’ 


the European Powers feel, more or less, that the exploita- 


tion of China by European capitalists is imperilled by the 


apparition of a victorious Japan upon Chinese territory. | 


Hence, during the late war, there was hardly a European 


in China who was not heart and soul on the Russian side. | 


Their sympathies did not affect the issue of the struggle ; 


and the Peace of Portsmouth transferred the over-lordship | 


of China from Europe to Japan. The results were not long 
in making their appearance. Japanese military instructors 
were imported by the Chinese provincial authorities for the 
purpose of drilling the Chinese troops. Every steamer 
carried Chinese students to Japan, who, after a brief sojourn, 
returned to the mainland full of the idea of encouraging 
their countrymen to follow the example of Japan. There 
are said to be over 4000 Chinese students in Japan at the 


present time. China also wishes to be lord in her own’ 


house. She has learned the importance of the boycott, and, 
by its judicious application, she has compelled even the 
mighty American Republic to re-consider the necessity 
of amending the Exclusion Acts. Japanese advisers and 
instructors have been installed at the head-quarters of the 


various provincial Governors. v Already the Chinese are— 


talking about China for the Chinese». No more concessions — 


are to be granted to the foreign devils; and those already 
granted are, if possible, to be withdrawn. The various 
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treaties dictated at the sword’s point in order to give the 
foreign trader, the foreign missionary, and the foreign 
consul a privileged position in China, are regarded as 
outrages upon Chinese sovereignty.“ In short, we are 
already within sight of a great anti-foreign movement in 
China, a national Boxer agitation carried on systematically 
under Japanese auspices, against which Europe and America 
will be powerless. ‘ Asia for the Asiatics and the Pacific 
for Japan ”—these are corollaries of the effacement of Russia, 
the alarming significance of which Americans and Austra- 
lians will be the first to discover. 

The disappearance of the Russian Empire as an 
efficient fighting force upon the high seas will perhaps 
be less felt as a disturbing element in the balance of 
power than might be anticipated. It cannot be separ- 
ated from the effect which the effacement of Russian 
land force will have upon the Franco-Russian alliance. 
France has lost her shield and buckler of defence; Ger- 
many has been relieved from the need of being prepared 
for war on two fronts. The net effect has been to make 
the Kaiser supreme in Europe. But for the fact that his 
fleet is, and must be, little more than a hostage in the hands 
of Great Britain—at least until such time as his naval pro- 
gramme is carried out—the Kaiser would practically be 
dictator of the Continent. France, single-handed, does not 
even hope to do more than wage a hard defensive fight 
against a German invasion. Austria, distracted and divided, 
lies in the hollow of his hand. The Sultan is practically 
his vassal. Neither Italy nor Spain could venture to bid 
him defiance. Even the greatest British Russo-phobes are 
making the tardy discovery, that a strong Russian Empire 
is indispensable for the peace of the world. 

Such seem to me some of the consequences that may 
follow the effacement of Russia’s power by the triumph of 
the revolution? On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
the excesses of the revolutionists, and the terrible harvest of 
famine and fire and slaughter that Russia will reap as the 
result of the unloosed madness of her people, may, like the 
excesses of the Paris commune, produce a re-action all over 
the world in the Conservative direction. If the Russian 
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revolution were to succeed peacefully in destroying | 


Autocracy, and in realising the ideals of the revolutionists, 
there would hardly be a monarchy left on the Continent 


next Christmas. But the pacific triumph of the revolution | 


is impossible. Out of the welter of blind and bloody 
anarchy into which Russia is drifting, peace and order may 
come, whether under a military dictatorship or a Red 


Republic. But, in neither case, can it be hoped for until | 


after a spectacle of suffering and of crime at which 
humanity will shudder. The excesses of the revolution 
are the most efficient prophylactics against its contagion. 
After a time, how long no one can say, after an unex- 
ampled slaughter of human beings by famine and by sword, 
Russia will emerge in some more or less recognisable shape, 
and slowly begin to find her new place in the comity of 
nations. It is difficult to see how she can avoid bankruptcy ; 
and bankruptcy carries with it the loss of the borrowing 
power by which alone she can secure the capital necessary 
to develope her resources. If, however, the new Russia 
which will emerge, purified by her blood bath, sobered by 
her afflictions, should forswear militarism, abandon the fond 
dream of re-constructing her navy, and abolish the monstrous 
protective tariff which has choked the life out of her 
peasantry, then the world may witness a scene of recupera- 
tion and of development such as may parallel the industrial 


progress of the United States after the great Civil War. | 


For Russia is a world whose resources have been only 
scratched ; the latent energies of her people, stimulated by 
liberty and education, may confer inestimable benefits upon 
civilisation and humanity. But, between that far-off divine 
ideal and the present, there is a great gulf fixed—‘ A Red 


Sea whose surges are of gore.” 
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QUO VADIS? 


AST summer in Switzerland I read once more the 

Prometheus Unbound of Shelley. Shelley, one is told, is 
the poet of youth; grown men prefer Keats, or business. 
But I have not found it so. I never take up Shelley with- 
out feeling that I have re-entered the real world, and won- 
dering what we are all doing, all the rest of the time, out- 
side it. That wonder is still latent in my mind as I watch 
the process of a General Election. I do not speak in a 
spirit of cynicism. The issues before the electorate are, I do 
not doubt, important; it does really matter which Party 
gets returned. But I am haunted all the time by music in 
the background. Something is singing, amid the odour of 
pines and the sound of water-courses, a challenge to all this 
noisy activity— 


*“ We come from the mind 
Of human kind, 
Which was late so dusk and obscene and blind ; 
Now 'tis an ocean 
Of clear emotion, 
A heaven of serene and mighty motion.” 


That music sings, I am sure, in many ears to-day. City 
clerks hear it, labourers hear it, solitary students hear it ; 
it is even heard, perhaps, here and there, by a banker or a 
railway manager. It is the sense that underlies the sound 
of political speeches ; it floats to us from the goal to which 
we tend. Why then, if we are sensible men, do we not 
listen to what it says? How can it be practical never to 
consider where you want to go, and yet to spend so much 
fury over every step of the road? 
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For my own part, at any rate, I wish to be practical. I 
will ask the reader, therefore, for a moment, to come aside 
with me ; to forget the newspapers, the election returns, 
the winter, the fogs, and the City ; to unlock the prison of 
his soul and listen to what it says of the destiny to which 
he is bound. What is it, I will ask, that we really want, if 
we could have what we choose ? 

I believe the word “liberty” still gives the true 
answer. If liberty is discredited, that is because we have 
mistaken its nature. Personal liberty is not liberty ; it 
is only the foundation of it. Political liberty is not 
liberty ; it is only a condition of it. Liberty is the 
effective power to be a developing self ; to feel, to act, to 
know, to worship, to love ; to grow by each exertion of 
power, to come into touch with new ranges of experience ; 
to sail farther and farther upon the great ocean of life, and 
see always farther reaches beyond. Something of this kind 
it is that is really wanted by the loafer, the *bus conductor, 
the policeman, the City man, and the university professor. 
Something of this kind is the inner meaning of a General 
Election and a foot-ball match. And so much, perhaps, 
will be granted me on reflexion by a reader prepared to be 
friendly. 

But is this the kind of world in which such a goal 
can be obtained? I do not know. No one knows. All 
we know is, that life means that we must go on trying. 
The important question is: Are we trying in the most 
sensible way ? I feel sure that we are not ; that there is a 
great deal that we can do that will make our quest more 
practicable. Much of this, it is true, has nothing to do 
with politics. It lies beyond and outside politics. In the 
last resort, the individual soul must work out its own 
salvation. But, under existing institutions, most individual 
souls get no real chance. And that is where politics comes 
in. We have the wrong institutions. And we ought 
really by this time to be considering, quietly, soberly, and 
intelligently, where they are wrong and how they can be 
modified. That is the consideration to which I invite the 
reader. I do not wish to provoke or irritate anybody. I 
do not appeal to socialists or to revolutionaries. I appeal 
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to ordinary Liberals and Conservatives. I appeal, in fact, 
to the City man, if he would do me the honour to read me. 
Only I would ask him to read me, not in the spirit of Party 
or of business, but in such a mood as he may have had 
among high mountains. I would ask him to contemplate 
our society as it might appear to one not himself entangled 
in its machinery, but able to observe it from a purely 
esthetic and ethical point of view. 

Certainly, so regarded, it is not a noble or beautiful 
spectacle. On the one hand, one sees the unemployed, on 
the other the idle rich; here the over-worked, there the 
under-worked. Here and there a poet or a dramatist ; some 
earnest priests, shining in dark places ; a great many good- 
for-nothings, and, as it seems, a perpetual manufacture of 
these out of the good-for-somethings. A chaos, a din, a 
blind rush, a trampling under foot, rats gyrating in a trap, 
till it opens and they escape—whither? ‘The facts are only 
too patent ; and we need not dwell upon them. But how 
do they come about? They come about because we have 
and maintain a certain method of distributing the produce of 
labour. For example, a man buys a plot of land in the 
neighbourhood of a town ; and, two generations later, his 
grandson is drawing ten thousand a year for permitting 
other people to live upon it. One man is born to nothing ; 
another to a fortune. One maintains himself on the verge 
of starvation by incessant manual toil; another lives at ease 
upon rent and interest. And these things, you will 
observe, occur, not because of the complexity of society, 
not because of industrial crises which we cannot at present 
foresee and provide against, not on account of conditions 
which we do not understand and so cannot control ; but by 
virtue of our law of property and inheritance. Suppose, for 
instance, that all fortunes, or the greater part of all fortunes, 
were to revert to the public at the death of the owner. 
The whole face of society would be changed. No one 
would be born rich, which means invited to live idle ; and 
every one might be given a fair start in life. We might 
really, in a generation, put an end to poverty ; and that 
would mean an immense step towards the goal of liberty. 
Why then do we not do it? A consideration of the 
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objections offered will help to show us what it really is at 
bottom that perpetuates social evil. 

Let us suppose, then, that a Government were to put 
forward a policy of indefinitely increasing the Death Duties, 
with a view to remedying the inequalities of distribution. 
What would be said? It would be said, in the first place, 
that the proposal was unjust. And I wish to admit, quite 
frankly, that in a sense this would be true. But it is im- 
portant to see exactly where the injustice comes in. We 
must not be content to say simply: ‘ The State is confiscating 
property.” For property is not a natural right existing inde- 
pendently of the law. It is a bundle of rights created by 
the law, and, therefore, modifiable by the law. There might 
be a right of property without a right of inheritance. There 
might be property in some things and not in other things. 
There might be almost any arrangement; and each might 
be equally just. The injustice, in the case supposed, con- 
sists simply in the disappointment of expectation. A man 
has expected to be able to dispose by will of a certain 
proportion of his property. The State reduces that pro- 
portion ; and he feels aggrieved. The grievance is of pre- 
cisely the same kind as that which is involved in an increase 
of the Income Tax. But it is not a very serious grievance, 
so long as the change is not made too suddenly. Confis- 
cate to-day all inheritances, and you are doing great injus- 
tice. Perform the same operation by stages extending over 
a period of years, and the injustice is practically negligible. 
Everything depends on the gradual adjustment of expecta- 
tion to the fact. And there can be no greater injustice in 
each increase of the Death Duties than there was in the 
original imposition of those which are now paid. 

But now, turn to the other side of the question, and 
consider what is going on before our eyes under the existing 
arrangements which we consider just. What do we see? 

We see, on the one hand, a man of genius born in a 
slum, half-starved from his infancy, half-educated, shut out 
from access to any kind of work that would develope his 
latent faculties, condemned to labour all his life at hard 
manual tasks for a wage of sixpence an hour, and ending 
his days in that form of prison which we call a workhouse. 
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And, on the other hand, we see a fool born in a palace, the 
heir, let us say, to fifty thousand a year, appropriating to 
himself the greater part of the labour of hundreds and 
thousands of men intrinsically his superiors, spending it on 
women, gambling, and sport, legislating in the House of 
Lords, and bequeathing to posterity a legacy of children, as 
incompetent and as idle as himself, to accomplish the same 
career under the protection of the same institutions. Is that 
just? Who will maintain that it is? It is an injustice, 
surely, more crying, more flagrant, more unendurable, than 
any that is involved in such “disappointment of legitimate 
expectations” as that which we have just been considering. 
And such injustice is the characteristic mark of society as 
we have it. Only, because we are accustomed to it, we do 
not think of it as unjust. We see so easily the mote in the 
eye of anything proposed as a reform; we are so blind to 
the beam in the eye of anything that is established !_ This 
is our fundamental prejudice. It is the heart of all con- 
servatism. I have examined it in this one case only, for 
the sake of illustration ; but I might have taken any other 
case. For it is certain that any reform that will really 
effect anything will be attacked as unjust, because it inter- 
feres with “legitimate expectations”; certain, too, that 
those who attack it will ignore the incomparably greater 
injustice in which they and all of us are plunged under 
existing conditions. That is one profound reason why we 
do not alter institutions ; and it involves both an intellectual 
and a moral error. The intellectual error may be cured 
by study. But it will not be cured, unless and until the 
moral error is cured; and that can be cured only by religion 
and poetry. ‘That is why Shelley really matters ; that is 
why the Gospels matter. And poetry and religion, so far 
from being an amusement only fit for boys, should be the 
most serious pursuit of grown men. 

I turn now, keeping to the same illustration, from the 
point of justice to the point of practicability. Supposing, 
I shall be told, you were to adopt the policy suggested, 
and gradually tax inheritance out of existence, either 
your law will be evaded by gifts made during life, or 
capital will leave the country, or production will be 
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checked. And I do not deny that these consequences 
might follow. But observe what is really involved in 
the argument. What we are really saying is, that we 
are such a kind of people that we do not choose to 
work, if we can help it, beyond a certain point, unless 
we are permitted to determine, according to our caprices, 
the destination of our wealth after our death. That is, 
surely, a very odd position. If, indeed, it could be main- 
tained that, generally speaking, private persons with large 
fortunes make the most reasonable and useful disposition of 
their wealth for the public good, then the attitude would be 
intelligible. But, in fact, it cannot be denied that the law of 
inheritance, in practice, results in the perpetuation of the 
most undesirable inequalities. Yet, we say,if we are not to 
be allowed to commit this injustice, we will sulk, or we will 
skulk, or anyhow, one way or another, we will make it 
very nasty for society. Now, I will not argue against this 
attitude ; that would be childish. But I will point out 
that it illustrates, it does not refute, the position I have 
advanced : that a great part of social evil continues because 
we deliberately choose that it shall continue. While with 
one half of our brain we are lamenting poverty and distress, 
with the other half we are fostering and perpetuating it. 
We are not humbugs ; but we are illogical, uneducated, and 
unimaginative. We have never felt profoundly or seen 
clearly into social questions. We re-act blindly to certain 
prejudices; and, as we re-act, so we vote. But every such 
vote is a vote given for the perpetuation of iniquity. 

Now the kind of arguments I have been discussing in 
connection with this particular hypothesis, a proposal to 
abolish the right of inheritance, may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to any proposal which has, as its ultimate object, 
a modification of the existing institution of property. A 
progressive income tax, a tax on ground values, will be 
met by the same kind of objections, which may be answered 
in the same kind of way. The real process that goes on in 
an ordinary man’s mind when such measures are laid before 
him is, first a shock of fear at the idea that property is going 
to be disturbed, and then an instantaneous invention of 
every kind of reason why the change proposed must be 
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unjust and disastrous. ‘The remedy would be, to accustom 
ourselves to realise the plain fact that we are living, all of 
us, upon iniquity; that it is things as they are that are 
disastrous ; and that the only real question is, how radical 
reform may be effected with the least possible incidental 
disturbance ard injustice. Such an attitude of mind cannot 
be acquired in a moment ; it is a product of much thought 
and much imagination. But it must be acquired, and 
acquired by the City man, if ever we are to have social re- 
form. And if the City man does not acquire it, he is likely, 
sooner or later, to find himself involved in social revolution. 

We have journeyed, it may be thought, a long way 
from Shelley and the mountains. Let us return, then, for a 
moment, to our starting point, the ideal of “liberty.” We 
were led to the social question by the perception that a 
fundamental obstacle to the attainment of liberty is poverty ; 
and the admission that poverty, as we know it, is a product 
of our institutions. We might, then, we argued, cure 
poverty by the intervention of the State. But we are met 
by another difficulty. In attempting to cure poverty, shall 
we not be sacrificing the very liberty at which we profess 
to aim? 

I would point out, in the first place, that we cannot 
sacrifice what we do not possess. Our society may be the 
freest history has seen; but it is tied and bound by 
innumerable restrictions. Our fundamental institutions 
limit freedom at every turn. We want to climb a Scotch 
mountain ; and we are forbidden, because an American 
millionaire desires to shoot deer. We are crowded in our 
miserable thousands off the land and into the slums, because 
landlords want to preserve pheasants. For almost every- 
body, the course of life is fixed by inexorable necessities. 
Not one in a _ thousand is free to choose the life he 
would care for; not one in a thousand has any reasonable 
modicum of leisure wherein he might hope to be himself ; 
not one in a thousand has any chance ever to become a 
personality. We look at the few free men at the top, 
when we call our society free; we ignore the foundation 
of pitiless necessity on which that freedom rests. Nor is 
that all. Many of those direct interventions of the public 
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authority which we are apt to denounce are of a kind for 
which there might be no necessity in a really socialised 
community. For they are interventions to obviate some of 
the evils of poverty. If, for example, we have an elaborate 
code of factory laws, administered by an army of inspectors, 
that is because those who work in the factories have not the 
effective power to do for themselves what the State inter- 
venes to do for them; because they are poor, ignorant, 
dependent, everything which it is undesirable that men 
should be. If the public authority has to find subsistence 
and work for its poor, that is because there has grown up 
in our midst an army of incompetent, untrained, uneducated 
men. A great part of our State intervention is concerned 
with social wreckage. But social wreckage, once more, is 
due to poverty; and poverty is created by our institutions. 
A society with a better law of property and inheritance 
might be freer, not only in the economic, but also in the 
administrative sense. And even if this were not so, even 
if it should be the case that to cure poverty you must 
increase administrative intervention, the gain to liberty 
might still be immense. Lift from a man’s back the 
weight and the fear of poverty, and by that very fact 
he begins to be free. Administrative regulation is not 
necessarily felt as a burden at all. It is only a burden 
when it is unreasonable. We are far too apt to think 
of State intervention as compulsion, even though it may 
be only the application of principles to which we heartily 
assent. No member of a club resents the rules of the club. 
But many of the laws of a modern State are analogous to 
the rules of a club; and a great part of public intervention 
is merely an application of those rules. There is no coercion 
in this; and it may be a necessary means to liberty. 
Having said so much, I freely admit that my own bias 
is all in favour of the smallest possible amount of inter- 
ference with individual liberty. And I think that socialists 
have done great prejudice to their cause by insisting upon 
regulation, rather than upon the liberty the regulation may 
secure. For my own part, I regard all restraint as, at best, 
a necessary evil. And if I advocate a fundamental change 
in the institution of property, it is because I want to make 
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men freer. I have far more sympathy with Proudhon and 
with Kropotkin than with Marx and the Social Democrats. 
Further, if, like all men who have reflected upon the subject, 
I condemn existing inequalities, that is from no love of 
equality. I hate equality. A society without diversity 
of characters, of occupations, of ideals—in a word, without 
individuality, would be to my mind worse, not better, than 
the society in which we live. Nor do I see any reason 
why, in a socialistic state, there should be equality of 
wealth. The essential thing is, that there should not be 
that degree of poverty which prevents a man from being 
himself. In a desirable society, there would be more 
liberty, more diversity, more individuality, than are to be 
found under existing institutions. But, to bring about such 
a society, we must be ready radically to modify those 
institutions. 

But modify them how? What is your plan? My 
suggestion to the City man is, that it is his business, as 
much as, or more than mine, to discover the practicable 
and reasonable plan. There have been plans enough in the 
world, for a century or more. The difficulty is, that, 
while one or other of these is accepted as gospel by the 
unfortunate and the inexperienced, the more fortunate 
and the more experienced content themselves with a casual 
glance of contempt. If business men really knew what 
belonged to their peace and their satisfaction, they would 
retire from business as soon as they could, and devote 
themselves to a sympathetic study of socialist literature and 
political economy, with a view to discovering and advocat- 
ing the proper course of reform. At this moment, if they 
choose, they have before them, in Mr. Wells’ Usopia, a 
scheme for a polity which purports to combine liberty and 
individual enterprise with a fair chance for every one to 
become what he has it in him to become. If there are 
things in Mr. Wells’ scheme which are impracticable and 
undesirable, no one, I am sure, would be more delighted 
than he to have them pointed out. What he would 
naturally resent, and resent rightly, is the attitude so com- 
monly adopted by practical men—that Utopian schemes are 
only put up to be knocked down. On the contrary, Utopian 
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schemes are the only serious politics. And only when the 
City man sees that, shall we really begin to move. 

Let me resume. What I have wanted to say is, that the 
divorce between ideals and practice, between Shelley and a 
General Election, a divorce upon which, if we advert to it 
at all, we are apt agp to congratulate ourselves in 
England, is really a stultification both of ideals and of 
practice. A man, it may be, will go further when he does 
not know where he is going; but it’s no use going further, if 
you are going to hell. We ought to ask ourselves, poli- 
ticians and City men ought to ask themselves, what kind of 
society they want to bring about, and what kind of things 
they must be prepared to throw over in order to bring it 
about. Whatever particular thing it may then appear that 
we ought to do, it will, I am sure, appear that we must, 
in any case, throw over our fondest, dearest, and most 
deeply-rooted prejudices about our fundamental institutions. 
But such prejudices will not be uprooted, except by a 
spiritual transformation. We must come to hate many 
things we now like or tolerate; we must come to love 
things to which we are now indifferent. And that means 
really that our imagination must be touched—by what? 
By religion and by art. Major Barbara ought to have 
affected votes at the General Election. And so ought 
Mr. Wells’ Modern Utopia. Mind, I do not say which 
way they ought to have affected votes. There will always 
be differences of opinion; there will always be genuine 
intellectual disagreement. But there is a kind of dis- 
agreement which there ought not to be—the disagreement 
between those who care and those who do not care about 
the ends of life. There ought to be no disagreement on 
the point that we want to revolutionise our society. There 
must, perhaps, be disagreement as to how it can best be done. 
But such disagreements among reasonable people can be 
reconciled by discussion, or settled, without bitterness, by 
voting. The other, the profounder disagreement, of will 
and ideal, can be reconciled only by conversion. And 
conversion? Conversion leads me back to the point where 
I started—to Shelley and the high mountains. 

G. Lowes Dickinson 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


HE life of Sir Thomas Browne does not afford much 

scope for the biographer. Every one knows that 
Browne was a physician who lived at Norwich in the 
seventeenth century; and, so far as regards what one 
must call, for want of a better term, his “life,” that is 
a sufficient summary of all there is to know. It is 
obvious that, with such scanty and unexciting materials, 
no biographer can say very much about what Sir Thomas 
Browne did ; it is quite easy, however, to expatiate about 
what he wrote. He dug deeply into so many subjects, he 
touched lightly upon so many more, that his works offer 
innumerable openings for those half-conversational digres- 
sions and excursions of which perhaps the pleasantest kind 
of criticism is composed. 

Mr. Gosse, in his new volume on Sir Thomas Browne 
in the English Men of Letters Series, has evidently taken this 
view of his subject. He has not attempted to treat it with 
any great profundity or elaboration; he has simply gone 
“about it and about.” The result is a book so full of 
entertainment, of discrimination, of quiet humour, and of 
literary tact, that no reader could have the heart to bring 
up against it the obvious—though surely irrelevant—truth, 
that the general impression which it leaves upon the mind 
is in the nature of a composite presentment, in which the 
features of Sir Thomas have become somehow indissolubly 
blended with those of his biographer. It would be rash, 
indeed, to attempt to improve upon Mr. Gosse’s example ; 
after his luminous and suggestive chapters on Browne’s life 
at Norwich, on the Vulgar Errors, and on the self-revelations 
in the Re/igio Medici, there seems to be no room for further 
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comment. One can only admire in silence, and hand on 
the volume to one’s neighbour. 

There is, however, one side of Browne’s work upon 
which it may be worth while to dwell at somewhat greater 
length. Mr. Gosse, who has so much to say on such a 
variety of topics, has unfortunately limited to a very small 
number of pages his considerations upon what is, after all, 
the most important thing about the author of Urn Burial 
and The Garden of Cyrus—his style. Mr. Gosse himself 
confesses that it is chiefly as a master of literary form that 
Browne deserves to be remembered. Why then does he 
tell us so little about his literary form, and so much about 
his family, and his religion, and his scientific opinions, and 
his porridge, and who fished up the murex ? 

Nor is it only owing to its inadequacy that Mr. Gosse’s 
treatment of Browne as an artist in language is the least 
satisfactory part of his book ; for it is difficult not to think 
that upon this crucial point Mr. Gosse has for once been 
deserted by his sympathy and his acumen. In spite of 
what appears to be a genuine delight in Browne’s most 
splendid and characteristic passages, Mr. Gosse cannot help 
protesting somewhat acrimoniously against that very 
method of writing whose effects he is so ready to admire. 
In practice, he approves; in theory, he condemns. He 
ranks the Hydrwtaphia among the gems of English litera- 
ture ; and the prose style of which it is the most consum- 
mate expression he denounces as fundamentally wrong. 
The contradiction is obvious ; but there can be little doubt 
that, though Browne has, as it were, extorted a personal 
homage, Mr. Gosse’s real sympathies lie on the other 
side. His remarks upon Browne’s effect upon Eighteenth 
Century prose show clearly enough the true bent of his 
opinions ; and they show, too, how completely misleading 
a preconceived theory may be. 

The study of Sir Thomas Browne, Mr. Gosse says, 
“encouraged Johnson, and with him a whole school of 
rhetorical writers in the eighteenth century, to avoid 
circumlocution by the invention of superfluous words, 
learned but pedantic, in which darkness was concentrated 
without being dispelled.” Such is Mr. Gosse’s account 
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of the influence of Browne and Johnson upon the later 
eighteenth-century writers of prose. Nothing could be more 
superficial. To dismiss Johnson’s influence as something 
altogether deplorable, is to misunderstand the whole drift 
of the great revolution which he brought about in English 
letters. The characteristics of the pre-Johnsonian prose 
style—the style which Dryden first established and 
Swift brought to perfection—are obvious enough. Its 
advantages are those of clarity and force; but its faults, 
which, of course, are unimportant in the work of a great 
master, become glaring in that of the second-rate practi- 
tioner. The prose of Shaftesbury, for instance, or of Bishop 
Butler, suffers, in spite of its clarity and vigour, from grave 
defects. It is very flat and very loose; it has no formal 
beauty, no elegance, no balance, no trace of the deliberation 
of art. Johnson, there can be no doubt, determined to 
remedy these evils by giving a new mould to the texture 
of English prose; and he went back for a model to Sir 
Thomas Browne. Now, as Mr. Gosse himself observes, 
Browne stands out in a remarkable way from among the 
great mass of his contemporaries and predecessors, by virtue 
of his highly developed artistic consciousness. He was, 
says Mr. Gosse, “never carried away. His effects are 
closely studied, they are the result of forethought and 
anxious contrivance”; and no one can doubt the truth or 
the significance of this dictum who compares, let us say, 
the last paragraphs of The Garden of Cyrus with any page 
in The Anatomy of Melancholy. The peculiarities of Browne’s 
style—the studied pomp of its Latinisms, its wealth of 
allusion, its tendency towards sonorous antithesis—culmin- 
ated in his last, though not his best, work, the Christian 
Morals, which almost reads like an elaborate and magnificent 
parody of the Book of Proverbs. With the Christian Mora/s 
to guide him, Dr. Johnson set about the transformation 
of the prose of his time. He decorated, he pruned, he 
balanced; he hung garlands, he draped robes; and he 
ended by converting the Doric order of Swift into the 
Corinthian order of Gibbon. Is it quite just to describe 
this process as one by which “a whole school of rhetorical 
writers” was encouraged “to avoid circumlocution ” by the 
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invention “ of superfluous words,” when it was this ver 
process that gave us the peculiar savour of polished ease 
which characterises nearly all the important prose of the 
last half of the eighteenth century—that of Johnson himself, 
of Hume, of Reynolds, of Horace Walpole—which can be 
traced even in Burke, and which fills the pages of Gibbon ? 
It is, indeed, a curious reflection, but one which is amply 
justified by the facts, that the Decline and Fall could not 
have been precisely what it is, had Sir Thomas Browne 
never written the Christian Morals. 

That Johnson and his disciples had no inkling of the 
inner spirit of the writer to whose outward form they 
owed so much, has been pointed out by Mr. Gosse, who 
adds that Browne’s “ genuine merits were rediscovered and 
asserted by Coleridge and Lamb.” But we have already 
observed that Mr. Gosse’s own assertion of these merits lies 
a little open to question. His view seems to be, in fact, the 
precise antithesis of Dr. Johnson’s ; he swallows the spirit 
of Browne’s writing, and strains at the form. Browne, he 
says, was “‘seduced by a certain obscure romance in the 
terminology of late Latin writers,” he used “ adjectives of 
classical extraction, which are neither necessary nor natural,” 
he forgot that it is better for a writer “ to consult women 
and people who have not studied, than those who are too 
learnedly oppressed by a knowledge of Latin and Greek.” 
He should not have said “ oneiro-criticism,” when he meant 
the interpretation of dreams, nor “ omneity” instead of 
“oneness”; and he had “no excuse for writing about the 
‘pensile’ gardens of Babylon, when all that is required is 
expressed by ‘hanging.’” Attacks of this kind—attacks 
upon the elaboration and classicism of Browne’s style—are 
difficult to reply to, because they must seem, to any one 
who holds a contrary opinion, to betray such a total lack of 
sympathy with the subject as to make argument all but 
impossible. To the true Browne enthusiast, indeed, there 
is something almost shocking about the state of mind which 
would exchange “ pensile” for “ hanging,” and “ asperous ” 
for “rough,” and would do away with “ digladation” and 
“ quodlibetically” altogether. The harbourer of such 
thoughts, he feels, 
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“Ts fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus! ” 


The truth is, that there is a great gulf fixed between 
those who naturally dislike the ornate, and those who 
naturally love it. There is no remedy ; and to attempt 
to ignore this fact only emphasises it the more. Any one 
who is jarred by the expression “ prodigal blazes” had 
better immediately shut up Sir Thomas Browne. The 
critic who admits the jar, but continues to appreciate, 
must present, to the true enthusiast, a spectacle of curious 
irrelevance. Madame Geoffrin’s husband was once given a 
volume of the Encyclopedia, printed in double columns. The 
good man went through the book from cover to cover, 
reading every line straight across the page, as if there had 
been no division. At the end, he pronounced the work an 
excellent one, “mais un peu abstrait.” Comments on Urn 
Burial from a reader who has no taste for the ornate are 
precisely as valuable as those of Monsieur Geoffrin upon 
the Encyclopedia. 

If once the ornate style be allowed as a legitimate form 
of art, no attack such as Mr. Gosse makes on Browne’s 
Latinisms can possibly be valid. For it is surely an error 
to judge and to condemn the Latinisms without reference 
to the whole style of which they form a necessary part. 
Mr. Gosse, it is true, inclines to treat them as if they were 
a mere excrescence which could be cut off without difficulty, 
and might never have existed if Browne’s views upon the 
English language had been a little different. Browne, he 
says, “‘had come to the conclusion that classic words were 
the only legitimate ones, the only ones which interpreted 
with elegance the thoughts of a sensitive and cultivated 
man, and that the rest were barbarous.” We are to suppose, 
then, that if he had happened to hold the opinion that 
Saxon words were the only legitimate ones, the Hydriotaphia 
would have been as free from words of classical derivation 
as the sermons of Latimer. A very little reflection and 
inquiry will suffice to show how completely mistaken this 
view really is. In the first place, the theory that Browne 
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considered all unclassical words “ barbarous” and unfit to 
interpret his thoughts, is clearly untenable, owing to the 
obvious fact that his writings are full of instances of the 
deliberate use of such words. So much is this the case, 
that Pater declares that a dissertation upon style might be 
written to illustrate Browne’s use of the words “thin” and 
“dark.” A striking phrase from the Christian Morals will 
suffice to show the deliberation with which Browne some- 
times employed the latter word :—“ the areopagy and dark 
tribunal of our hearts.” If Browne had thought the Saxon 
epithet “ barbarous,” why should he have gone out of his 
way to use it, when “mysterious” or “secret” would have 
expressed his meaning? ‘The truth is clear enough. 
Browne saw that “dark” was the one word which would 
give, better than any other, the precise impression of 
mystery and secrecy which he intended to produce ; and 
so he used it. He did not choose his words according to 
rule, but according to the effect which he wished them to 
have. Thus, when he wished to suggest an extreme con- 
trast between simplicity and pomp, we find him using 
Saxon words in direct antithesis to classical ones. In the 
last sentence of Urn Burial, we are told that the true 
believer, when he is to be buried, is “as content with six 
foot as the Moles of Adrianus.” How could Browne have 
produced the remarkable sense of contrast which this short 
phrase conveys, if his vocabulary had been limited, in 
accordance with a linguistic theory, to words of a single 
stock ? 

There is, of course, no doubt that Browne’s vocabulary 
is extraordinarily classical. Why is this? The reason is 
not far to seek. In his most characteristic moments he was 
almost entirely occupied with thoughts and emotions which 
can, owing to their very nature, only be expressed in Latin- 
istic language. The state of mind which he wished to 
produce in his readers was nearly always a complicated one: 
they were to be impressed and elevated bya multiplicity 
of suggestions and a sense of mystery and awe. “Let thy 
thoughts,” he says himself, “ be of things which have not 
entered into the hearts of beasts: think of things long 
past, and long to come - acquaint thyself with the 
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choragium of the stars, and consider the vast expanse 
beyond them. Let intellectual tubes give thee a glance of 
things which visive organs reach not. Have a glimpse of 
incomprehensibles ; and thoughts of things, which thoughts 
but tenderly touch.” Browne had, in fact, as Dr. Johnson 
puts it, “uncommon sentiments”; and how was he to 
express them unless by a language of pomp, of allusion, and 
of elaborate rhythm? Not only is the Saxon form of speech 
devoid of splendour and suggestiveness ; its simplicity is still 
further emphasised by a spondaic rhythm which seems to 
produce (by some mysterious rhythmic law) an atmosphere 
of ordinary life, where, though the pathetic may be present, 
there is no place for the complex or the .cmote. To under- 
stand how unsuitable such conditions would be for the 
highly subtle and rarefied art of Sir Thomas Browne, it is 
only necessary to compare one of his periods with a typical 
passage of Saxon prose. 


“Then they brought a faggot, kindled with fire, 
and laid the same down at Doctor Ridley’s feet. To 
whom Master Latimer spake in this manner: ‘Be 
of good comfort, Master Ridley, and play the man. 
We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put 
out.’ ” 


Nothing could be better adapted to the meaning and 
sentiment of this passage than the limpid, even flow of its 
rhythm. But who could conceive of such a rhythm being 
ever applicable to the meaning and sentiment of these 
sentences from the Hydritaphia ? 


“To extend our memories by monuments, whose 
death we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot 
hope without injury to our expectations in the advent 
of the last day, were a contradiction to our beliefs. We, 
whose generations are ordained in this setting part of 
time, are providentially taken off from such imagina- 
tions ; and, being necessitated to eye the remaining 
particle of futurity, ee naturally constituted unto 
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thoughts of the next world, and cannot excusably 
decline the consideration of that duration, which 
maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s past 
a moment.” 


Here the long, rolling, almost turgid, clauses, with their 
enormous Latin substantives, seem to carry the reader 
forward through an immense succession of ages, until at 
last, with a sudden change of the rhythm, the whole of 
recorded time crumbles and vanishes before his eyes. The 
entire effect depends upon the employment of a rhythmical 
complexity and subtlety which is utterly alien to Saxon 
prose. It would be foolish to claim a superiority for either 
of the two styles ; it would be still more foolish to suppose 
that the effects of one might be produced by means of the 
other. 

Wealth of rhythmical elaboration was not the only benefit 
which a highly Latinised vocabulary conferred on Browne. 
Without it, he would never have been able to achieve those 
splendid strokes of stylistic dravura, which were evidently 
so dear to his nature, and occur so constantly in his finest 
passages. The precise quality cannot be easily described, 
but is impossible to mistake; and the pleasure which it 
produces seems to be curiously analogous to that given by a 
piece of magnificent brushwork in a Rubens or a Velasquez. 
Browne’s “ brushwork” is certainly unequalled in English 
literature, except by the very greatest masters of sophisticated 
art, such as Pope and Shakespeare; it is the inspiration 
of sheer technique. Such expressions as: ‘to subsist in 
bones and be but pyramidally extant ”—“ sad and sepulchral 
pitchers which have no joyful voices ”—* predicament of 
chimeras "—“ the irregularities of vainglory, and wild 
enormities of ancient magnanimity ”—are examples of this 
consummate mastery of language, examples which, with a 
multitude of others, singly deserve whole hours of delicious 
gustation, whole days of absorbed and exquisite worship. It 
is pleasant to start out for a long walk with such a splendid 
phrase upon one’s lips as: ‘ According to the ordainer of 
order and mystical mathematicks of the City of Heaven,” to 
go for miles and miles with - marvellous syllables still rich 
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upon the inward ear, and to return home with them in 
triumph. It is then that one begins to understand how 
mistaken it was of Sir Thomas Browne not to have written 
in simple, short, straightforward Saxon English. 

One other function performed by Browne’s Latinisms 
must be mentioned, because it is closely connected with the 
most essential and peculiar of the qualities which distinguish 
his method of writing. Certain classical words, partly 
owing to their allusiveness, partly owing to their sound, 
possess a remarkable flavour which is totally absent from 
those of Saxon derivation. Such a word, for instance, as 
“‘ pyramidally,” gives one at once an immediate sense of 
something mysterious, something extraordinary, and, at the 
same time, something almost grotesque. And this subtle 
blending of mystery and queerness characterises not only 
Browne’s choice of words, but his choice of feelings and 
of thoughts. The grotesque side of his art, indeed, was 
apparently all that was visible to the critics of a few genera- 
tions back, who admired him simply and solely for what 
they called his “ quaintness”; while Mr. Gosse has flown 
to the opposite extreme, and will not allow Browne any 
sense of humour at all. The confusion no doubt arises 
merely from a difference in the point of view. Mr. Gosse, 
regarding Browne’s most important and general effects, 
rightly fails to detect anything funny in them. The Early 
Victorians, however, missed the broad outlines, and were 
altogether taken up with the obvious 4zarrerie of the details. 
When they found Browne asserting that “ Cato seemed to 
dote upon a Cabbage,” or embroidering an entire paragraph 
upon the subject of “ Pyrrhus his Toe,” they could not help 
smiling ; and surely they were quite right. Browne, like 
an impressionist painter, produced his pictures by means of 
a multitude of details which, if one looks at them in them- 
selves, are discordant, and extraordinary, and even absurd. 

There can be little doubt that this strongly-marked taste 
for curious details was one of the symptoms of the scientific 
bent of his mind. For Browne was scientific just up to 
the point where the examination of detail ends, and its 
co-ordination begins. He knew little or nothing of general 
laws ; but his interest in isolated phenomena was intense. 
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And the more singular the phenomena, the more he was 
attracted. He was always ready to begin some strange 
inquiry. He cannot help wondering : “ Whether great-ear’d 
persons have short necks, long feet, and loose bellies ?” 
“Marcus Antoninus Philosophus,” he notes in his common- 
place book, “‘ wanted not the advice of the best physicians ; 
yet how warrantable his practice was, to take his repast in 
the night, and scarce anything but treacle in the day, may 


admit of great doubt.” To inquire thus is, perhaps, to 
inquire too curiously ; yet such inquiries are the stuff of 


which great scientific theories are made. Browne, however, 
used his love of details for another purpose : he co-ordinated 


them, not into a scientific theory, but into a work of art. | 
His method was one which, to be successful, demanded a 
self-confidence, an imagination, and a technical power, 
possessed by only the very greatest artists. Every one knows | 
Pascal’s overwhelming sentence :—‘ Le silence éternel de 


ces espaces infinis m’effraie.” It is overwhelming, obviously 


and immediately; it, so to speak, knocks one down. 
Browne’s ultimate object was to create some such vast and 


appalling effect as that, by no knock-down blow, but by a 


multitude of delicate, subtle, and suggestive touches, by an 
elaborate evocation of memories and _ half-hidden things, by ty 
a mysterious combination of pompous images and odd 
unexpected trifles drawn together from the ends of the earth 





ee 


and the four quarters of heaven. His success gives him a 


place beside Webster and Blake, on one of the very highest 


peaks of Parnassus. And, if not the highest of all, Browne’s 
peak is—or so at least it seems from the plains below—more 
difficult of access than some which are no less exalted. The bi 
road skirts the precipice the whole way. If one fails in the 
style of Pascal, one is merely flat ; if one fails in the style ll 
of Browne, one is ridiculous. He who plays with the void, Fy 
who dallies with eternity, who leaps from star to star, is in ti 
danger at every moment of being swept into utter limbo, 
and tossed forever in the Paradise of Fools. 

Browne produced his greatest work late in life; for 





there is nothing in the Religio Medici which reaches the t 


same level of excellence as the last paragraphs of The Garden 
of Cyrus and the last chapter of Urn Burial. A long and 
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calm experience of life seems, indeed, to be the background 
from which his most amazing sentences start out into being. 
His strangest phantasies are rich with the spoils of the real 
world. His art matured with himself; and who but the 
most expert of artists could have produced this perfect 
sentence in The Garden of Cyrus, so well known, and yet so 
impossible not to quote ? 





“Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens afford 
much comfort in sleep; wherein the dullness of that 
sense shakes hands with delectable odours ; and though 
in the bed of Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight 
raise up the ghost of a rose.” 


This is Browne in his most exquisite mood. For his 
most characteristic, one must go to the concluding pages of 
Urn Burial, where, from the astonishing sentence begin- 
ning—‘ Meanwhile Epicurus lies deep in Dante’s hell”— 
to the end of the book, the very quintessence of his work is 
to befound. The subject—mortality in its most generalised 
aspect—has brought out Browne’s highest powers ; and all 
the resources of his art—elaboration of rhythm, brilliance 
of phrase, wealth and variety of suggestion, pomp and 
splendour of imagination—are accumulated in every para- 
graph. To crown all, he has scattered through these few 
pages a multitude of proper names, most of them gorgeous 
in sound, and each of them carrying its own strange freight 
of reminiscences and allusions from the unknown depths of 
the past. As one reads, an extraordinary procession of 
persons seems to pass before one’s eyes—Moses, Archimedes, 
Achilles, Job, Hector and Charles the Fifth, Cardan and 
Alaric, Gordianus, and Pilate, and Homer, and Cambyses, 
and the Canaanitish woman. Among them, one visionary 
figure flits with a mysterious pre-eminence, flickering over 
every page, like a familiar and ghostly flame. It is Methu- 
selah ; and, in Browne’s scheme, the remote, almost infinite, 
and almost ridiculous patriarch is—who can doubt ?—the 
only possible centre and symbol of all the rest. But it would 
be vain to dwell further upon this wonderful and famous 
chapter, except to note 1 aaa sublimity and 
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serenity of its general tone. Browne never states in so many 
words what his own feelings towards the universe actually are. 
He speaks of everything but that ; and yet, with triumphant 
art, he manages to convey into our minds an indelible 
impression of the vast and comprehensive grandeur of 
his soul. 

It is interesting—or at least amusing—to consider what 
are the most appropriate places in which different authors 
should be read. Pope is doubtless at his best in the midst 
of a formal garden, Herrick in an orchard, and Shelley in a 
boat at sea. Sir Thomas Browne demands, perhaps, a more 
exotic atmosphere. One could read him floating down the 
Euphrates, or past the shores of Arabia; and it would be 
pleasant to open the Vulgar Errors in Constantinople, or to 
get by heart a chapter of the Christian Mora/s between the 
paws of aSphinx. In England, the most fitting background 
for his strange ornament must surely be some habitation 
consecrated to learning, some University which still smells 
of antiquity and has learnt the habit of repose. The present 
writer, at any rate, can bear witness to the splendid echo of 
Browne’s syllables amid learned and ancient walls; for he 
has known, he believes, few happier moments than those in 
which he has rolled the periods of the Hydriotaphia out to 
the darkness and the nightingales through the studious 
cloisters of Trinity. 

But, after all, who can doubt that it is at Oxford that 
Browne himself would choose to linger? May we not 
guess that he breathed in there, in his boyhood, some part 
of that mysterious and charming spirit which pervades his 
words? For one traces something of him, often enough, in 
the old gardens, and down the hidden streets ; one has heard 
his footstep beside the quiet waters of Magdalen ; and his 
smile still hovers amid that strange company of faces which 
guard, with such a large passivity, the circumference of the 
Sheldonian. 


G. L. STRACHEY 
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-WORKMEN’S HOMES IN LONDON AND 


MANCHESTER 


EOPLE who write about the social problems in our 

large towns are much too apt to generalise from 
London. Most of them live there; and it occupies the 
foreground in every view of England which they obtain. 
As its population is recruited from every other place, it is 
supposed to contain the problems of all other places, and, 
as it is so large, it is supposed to exhibit them on a magni- 
fied scale. These suppositions are mistaken and very 
misleading. Of course if most of the urban population of 
England were living in London, the mistake might not 
matter so much; provincial town-dwellers might be 
neglected, because they were too few to pause over. But 
the truth is, that the gigantic manufacturing populations in 
the districts whose metropolises are Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Newcastle, outnumber the Londoners 
altogether. Moreover, it is in these districts, and not in 
London, that the wealth and material greatness of England 
have been built up, and on their efforts and the efficiency 
of their workpeople still mainly depend. They therefore 
deserve at least as much study and attention, and they do 
get a good deal of study ; but they get very little national 
attention, because books, papers, and articles upon them are 
usually published locally, in the town studied, and scarcely 
any provincial publishers or provincial newspapers have a 
national circulation, and scarcely any of them reach the 
eyes and colour the daily opinion of the leisured governing 
class which frequents London, and from which Parliament 
is principally recruited. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s study 
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of York has, it is true, attained the widest publicity. But 
its well-earned success is the exception ; and half the people 
who talk about it misappreciate it. They treat its conclu- 
sions, and even its actual figures (for the cost of living, etc.), 
as applicable to the population of provincial towns gener- 
ally, whereas York is quite a peculiar town—neither a 
gigantic manufacturing centre nor within the orbit of any, 
but an ancient capital where tangled legacies of the past 
are only moderately overlaid by the typical developments 
of the present. 

To spend a few years in close touch with working-class 
life in a great provincial city, and then migrate to any 
similar experiences in London, is a proceeding which shows 
up outstanding features of both with a sharpness scarcely to 
be obtained in any other way. The purpose of this paper 
is to record some features of this kind, as they have struck 
an observer who, after some years’ work in Manchester, has 
spent a few months in glancing at working-class life in the 
Euston district and examining it more carefully in Poplar. 
Most of the closer comparisons drawn will be between 
Ancoats, Manchester, and Poplar, London ; but it is not 
close ones that I would dwell on so much as broad ones. A 
defect of the social study confined to London precisely is, 
that it cannot see the wood for the trees. Take such a 
book as the Studies of Boy Life in Our Cities, edited in 1904 
by Mr. E. J. Urwick. Most subtle minutia of distinction 
are attempted in it, between Londoners living under 
different classes of conditions. Mr. Reginald Bray, for 
instance, classifies families by the number of rooms that 
they live in, and ascribes to them accordingly class 
characteristics, for which I confess I have only been able 
to find the most superficial and insignificant bases in fact. 
But the really big differences between London and, say, 
Manchester, are utterly ignored. The authors’ “ boy life 
in our cities” simply means boy life in London, which 
“our cities” are all supposed to reproduce, with unimportant 
variations. A counter-view to views like this seems well 
worth presenting. Of course when a critic of Mr. Bray’s 
school finds it said, further down, that, for instance, “ it is 
usual among the London working-class for a family to 
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occupy not more than two rooms,” he may tomahawk, if 
he pleases, this broad statement by tabulating the percent- 
ages living in three and four rooms ; but he will not really 
dim the glare of the contrast between the cities, which 
any one familiar with both must recognise, in that the 
London working-class family occupies pretty exactly half 
as many rooms as the Manchester one, and has a standard 
of two rooms as against a standard of four. 

The differences between the people of two cities are 
complex. Race, tradition, and religion, all come _ in, 
besides environment. But, so far as environment goes, one 
may almost exhaustively contrast London and Manchester 
in a sentence: in Manchester the crying evils are out-of- 
doors and in the streets, in London they are indoors and 
within the houses. 

The first half of this statement can easily be verified by 
any one who walks through working-class Manchester and 
then walks through working-class London. London streets 
are behind those of most continental cities ; but they are 
much further in front of those in Manchester. If one were 
to take a raw West-Ender down to Poplar, he would not, in 
walking about, find much to shock him. A few streets of 
old property look bad outside; but the bulk are quite 
decorous. The two main thoroughfares in East London, 
those starting as Whitechapel Road and Commercial Road 
respectively, are among the finest city-arteries that we have. 
The side streets are nearly all built after modern by-laws, 
or brought into accordance with them. They are paved 
with wood, macadam, or some asphalted material, and are 
fairly well cleansed ; it is rare to see litter, garbage, or 
manure allowed to lie in them for long. The air is excel- 
lent—probably the air in Poplar is the best in London ; for 
the wide thoroughfares and tidal river are wind-pipes, and 
the numerous docks are lungs, and the large water-spaces 
abate dust, while their daily renewal from the sea prevents 
their generating stagnant effuvia. Although more tree- 
planted spaces are needed, still there are gardens or gardened 
churchyards or small parks within easy range of practically 
all homes. Trees grow well, and, near the river or docks, 
are certainly less grimy than in Kensington; and the poorest 
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children can, all through the summer, see good displays of 
garden flowers. The people themselves very often have 
window boxes ; and ampelopsis, Virginia creeper, or more 
rarely jessamine or clematis, drape their walls in the poorest 
and drabbest streets. ‘The smoke nuisance, though sufficient 
to make streets dingy, does not, except just under offending 
factories,! make them black ; nor does it destroy vegetation, 
nor create such dirt as obviously to oppress the housewife 
or shorten the lives of clothes. 

And if these outdoor amenities obtain even in Poplar, 
a blankly working-class district with no rich residents within 
miles of it, they are even more marked in the more central 
regions of London. In large parts of such boroughs as St. 
Pancras, Finsbury, or Islington, where most of the residents 
are workmen or low-paid clerks, most of the houses were 
built for rich people. What the change of occupancy has 
made them like inside, will be noted later; we are con- 
cerned at the present with their relative amenity outside. 
Almost for miles together, the pedestrian may traverse the 
broad streets and pleasant tree-planted squares lined with 
houses four, five, or six stories high. There are patches of 
obvious slum, such as that which disgraces the property- 
owners of Somers Town; but, on the whole, these converted 
areas suffer little out-door change, save the frequency of 
dirt and rags upon the children and passers-by, and, in even 
the most forlorn, certain definite assets survive—wide spaces, 
large currents of air, visible trees, grass, and flowers. 

Very different are the external conditions in the enor- 
mous working-class areas of Manchester and Salford. To 
any chance visitor their aspect is appalling. Its note is 
not mere drabness, but overpowering grimness and terror. 
As the train carries you into the city, you see the visible 
pall of smoke from the thousands of factory chimneys blotting 
out the clean sunlight and colour. Soot falls constantly ; the 
buildings are not merely blackened, but almost pitch-black ; 
the air is rank with sulphurous acid from the chimneys and 


fumes from the chemical works, before which no plants can. 


live long. Over square miles of city nothing green grows 


1 The gas works are perhaps the worst offenders, In the very centre of 
London the restaurants are. 
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or can, except a very few blackened flowers or tormented 
trees, which municipal or private philanthropy keeps alive 
by frequent renewal of specimens, and a liberal use of lime 
about the roots. The streets are uniformly paved with 
coarse granite setts, cheap but impossible to cleanse, habitu- 
ally strewn with litter and filth, readily malodorous, and 
presenting an indescribably mean appearance. On all sides 
Titanic mills and factories send upward colossal chimneys, 
and, between their black walls, in an atmosphere of smoke 
and industrial dust, are huddled the houses of the people : 
two-floored cottages in streets so narrow and irregular, that 
the low heights do not prevent them from becoming stag- 
nant channels of impure air. The fresh-water rivers, the 
Irwell and Medlock, are black and, in summer, stinking ; 
and what influence they have on the situation is all for the 
bad. Although a fair number of playgrounds have been 
fitted up for children, and are much used, the commonest 
playgrounds, the streets, are far worse for the purpose than 
the London streets ; there is a signal dearth of accessible 
parks, and no such general scope for children’s romance and 
dawning esthetic as there is in London. Visible objects 
of beauty or grace do not exist. Many housewives have 
abandoned, and the rest are worn out by, the unequal struggle 
against dirt. ‘The hum of machinery, the clatter of wooden 
clogs, and the iron crash of the lurries over the setts, are 
the characteristic sounds by which the ear is constantly 
assailed. 

This is not, it is believed, an overdrawn picture of the 
environment of the majority of workpeople in the Man- 
chester and Salford district ; at least it has not been drawn 
carelessly or after brief observation. It does not dispose of 
(perhaps it rather magnifies) such horrors, to say that the 
natives are relatively callous to them. Of course the 
expanded districts, built under newer by-laws, are better. 
But they are very far from satisfactory ; the by-laws are 
thirty years old and very inadequate ; the expansion is quite 
hugger-mugger ; the sett-paving, the bad cleansing, the 
smoke nuisance, the juxta-position of homes and air-polluting 
factories, are practically universal. In London, the fringe 
of the city, where new street-plans and house-systems are 
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born, is nearly all occupied at any given moment by the 
better-to-do classes. With a few exceptions, the London 
districts have all begun as at least eligible villa districts, from 
which they have degenerated into workmen’s districts by a 
dégringolade. This process means for the workers a legacy 
of unsuitable houses, but also a legacy of good streets and 
relatively abundant open spaces. In Manchester, the districts 
grow up oftenest as working-class districts from the start ; 
the streets are narrow to begin with, and open spaces are 
omitted. 

Although generalisation must be cautious, it seems safe 
to say that all these evils recur in practically all the 
larger manufacturing towns of Lancashire—on a smaller 
scale of course, but still a large scale, and sometimes (as at 
Wigan) in an apparently higher degree. The West Riding 
shows considerable differentiation ; but its problems may be 
classed as much nearer Lancashire's than London’s. 

What then are London’s worst problems? The answer 
is to be found by leaving the streets and entering the houses 
of the people. The evils are indoor evils. The substance 
of them may be given in two propositions, both broadly 
accurate, viz.— 

(i) It is rare among the London working-class for one 
roof to shelter only one family. 

(ii) It is usual among the London working-class for a 
family to occupy not more than two rooms. 

These propositions are almost equally accurate, whether 
in the inner or in the outer districts of the county of 
London—whether in Poplar or in South St. Pancras. 
Their consequences are worst, however, just in the spacious 
districts of large houses, where out-of-doors the working- 
class fares best. Those five-floored or six-floored houses, 
set in their decorous streets and squares, have quite a new 
significance when you have been inside and found one, 
two, or three families on every floor, and another in the 
basement. Here the sanitary evils are very great, and 
would be much greater but for sanitary inspectors and 
medical officers of health. A house built for one family 
has not tap or closet accommodation for ten. The common 
stair, an indoor and often a dark thoroughfare, is ill fitted 
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to become what is practically a populous street ; and often 
the tenants leave it filthy, because each family shirks clean- 
ing it lest the other families should dirty its handiwork 
and sterilise its effort. The landlord’s ideas of ‘ convert- 
ing” a house are often limited to the cutting up of the 
larger rooms into small rooms by partitions; and the 
multiplication of sanitary conveniences is undertaken spar- 
ingly, and only under pressure from the sanitary authority. 
The tenants lack the conditions requisite for family privacy 
and self-respect ; and they pay very high rents—7s. a 
week for two rooms, or 4s. for a single one, with large 
variations above this norm, if the rooms are abnormally 
good, and much slighter ones below it, if abnormally bad. 
As you proceed outwards in London, and reach the areas 
of cottage property, you find little increase in the number 
of rooms occupied. Conditions are indeed better ; rents are 
lower per room, and, with only two families per house, 
each family is better off for scullery, wash-house, closet, or 
yard accommodation. Yet in Poplar, on the edge of the 
county of London, there are relatively few cottages with 
less than two families in them, and “ half-a-house ”»— 
commonly two rooms—is the rule. This costs anything 
from 4s. to 7s. a week. Commonly the house has a tenant 
and a sub-tenant, or “ lodger,” family ; but the custom of 
letting houses directly in halves is on the increase. Large 
families of course find it easier to secure three rooms than 
they would in more central districts ; but they seldom do so 
until past that margin of two persons to a room, beyond 
which there is technical ‘ overcrowding.” Even the 
London County Council, in its model dwellings, permits. 
constant violation of the standard. 

Now turn to Manchester, and you get a different picture. 
We can show the contrast by stating the two corresponding 
propositions— 

(i) It is rare among the Manchester working-class for 
one roof to shelter more than one family. 

(ii) It is usual among the Manchester working-class for 
a family to occupy four rooms. 

The difference is very remarkable, and not less so when 
we observe that the scale of rents paid in Manchester for a 
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whole cottage of four rooms is almost exactly the same as 
that in Poplar for half-cottages. No doubt there are cases 
in Manchester in which people, in order to pay less rent, 
occupy smaller houses, built back-to-back or in courts, 
or sublet a room to a lodger family ; and there is in 
Manchester one very notorious district of crowded 
“converted” property. But these are exceptions. The 
average workman lives in a whole cottage of at least four 
rooms, and pays from 4s. to 7s. a week for it. 

Naturally the street-pictures drawn above of London 
order and Manchester disorder must in great measure be 
reversed when we come to home-pictures. ‘The Manchester 
home is not so much better as it might be, because the 
smoke and dirt from outside invade everything, and would 
make a Manchester home of two rooms much worse than 
the London homes. Something may be said too for the 
view that the human raw material in London is more 
civilised than in Manchester. Nevertheless, the balance 
of advantage indoors is unmistakably in favour of the 
northern city. If I were a working-class child, I would 
choose London for the summer, but Manchester for the 
winter. 

This difference is very little written about ; but its 
bearings may be illustrated in a number of ways. One is 
the position of model block-dwellings. In the central 
districts of London, these are a great boon. The alternative 
before the dweller in South St. Pancras or Finsbury is not 
between renting a cottage or renting a tenement in a block ; 
it is between renting a tenement in a block, where each family 
has its own front-door, closet, and tap, and where the stairs 
are well ventilated and cleaned, and renting a tenement in 
a large subdivided house ; where there are none of these 
requisites for a decent life. In Poplar, the case for the 
block-dwelling is less overwhelming ; but it is still not a case 
as against complete cottages. Consequently, as a matter of 
fact, block-dwellings keep well filled by a distinctly good 
class of tenants. And, although the London County 
Council has found some difficulty in filling some of its 
dwellings, this was because it asked a palpably exorbitant 
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But in Manchester the choice commonly lies still between 
a tenement in a block and a complete four-roomed cottage ; 
and here the best tenants will almost always choose the 
cottage. The Manchester Council has ill-advisedly built 
its block-tenements of only two rooms, a step tempting the 
people to lower their housing standard, and deserving the 
most thorough condemnation. Fortunately, the people 
have refused to be tempted ; and in Manchester the blocks 
are mainly, though not solely, occupied by the worst classes 
of tenants, and do not let well even to those. Whereas in 
London a tenement in a block is so much sought after, that 
the superintendents can pick good tenants and can enforce 
discipline and observance of the rules (without which block 
life is uncomfortable and demoralising); and the London 
block-dwellers are near the top of the social scale of people 
paying low rents, while the Manchester block-dwellers 
come near the bottom. 

Again, almost any question relating to physical deterior- 
ation must be answered differently in the two cities. For 
instance, in the book on Boy Life mentioned above, we are 
told that city boys suffer no lack of pure air out-of-doors. 
This may be true of London; but is worse than untrue 
of Manchester, where one of the most pressing and most 
neglected evils is the actual uncleanness of the atmosphere, 
due to smoke, chemicals, and industrial dust. When I 
inhabited an Ancoats tenement, I found that small cuts and 
scratches took three or four days longer to heal than they 
had elsewhere, and showed marked proneness to fester. 
By washing them in a solution of carbolic acid, I got them 
to heal ordinarily again, which suggested plainly that the 
trouble was due to the action of bacteria in the filth-laden 
air. Similarly, I found that milk, after being boiled, went 
bad in Ancoats much sooner than elsewhere. It is im- 

ossible not to associate the high infantile death-rate (in 
1904 Salford had the highest and Manchester the second 
highest among the twenty largest English cities) in part 
with facts such as these, or to believe that what is fatal to 
so many is not injurious to the survivors. 

What bearing have these contrasts on remedial policy ? 
We are getting accustomed, especially since the outcry 
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about physical deterioration, to seeing the “ urban problem” 
put before us as a definite combination of evils to be over- 
come. The public is being familiarised with definite catch- 
words of reform. These catchwords cannot help being 
numerous ; but it is submitted that the fashion of dragging 
them all in promiscuously everywhere is not justified by the 
facts, and tends to darken the counsels and divide the 
energies of reform. What is wanted is a recognition in 
each city of the few most needed reforms, and a campaign 
to get these at all hazards. 

In London the great evil is overcrowding of people per 
room and per house ; in Manchester it is overcrowding and 
bad arrangement of houses per acre. In London, the trouble 
is that the room conditions, not in exceptional cases but on 
the average, are too cramped for decency and comfort ; in 
Manchester it is that the outside setting of the houses— 
the mean streets, the bad paving and cleansing, the smoke 
nuisance, the dust nuisance, the chemical nuisance, the 
absence of greenery and of all visible beauty—is injuring 
the people's bodies and starving their souls. The evils are 
different ; and both are frightful. It is true that their effect 
is not all it might be ; the natural virtues of working people 
have a really marvellous power of resistance and recupera- 
tion. One might think, @ priori, that, in a family with 
adolescent children of both sexes, morality and decency were 
impossible without a minimum of three bedrooms. Yet you 
will find such families preserving both, even in a one-roomed 
tenement. Similarly, among people native to the unrelieved 
hideousness of working-class Manchester, you will find even 
the finer perceptions not always extinct. But we are not 
justified in sowing tares all day because Nature’s beneficence 
insists on letting some wheat grow up. 

In London, as Mr. Charles Booth has said, the first and 
indispensable requisite is better transit. Transit there is 
inconceivably bad—inconceivably, that is, to any one who 
comes on its primitive horse-drawn vehicles and its chaotic 
disconnected railways after studying the system of almost 
any other modern city. But in Manchester there would be 
no sense in thus emphasising the problem of transit, because 
that problem has practically been solved. The splendid 
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municipal electric tram-service is quite a triumphant solu- 
tion ; but for the mischievous anachronism which keeps 
Salford a separate municipality, it would be nearly perfect. 
For the present, Manchester has a good deal to teach about 
transit, and not much more to learn. 

On the other hand, London opinion, which, for legis- 
lative purposes, tends to be national opinion, lays far too 
little stress on the smoke and dust nuisances. The present 
smoke abatement law is much nearer being enough for 
London than enough for the cities of the north. Up 
there it is farcical. On every side of you are gigantic 
factory chimneys smoking constantly, and doing incal- 
culable damage—hygienic, esthetic, and moral. When 
in Ancoats I had a large chimney in my foreground 
which I made a note of many times a day ; and in several 
thousand observations I never once saw it not smoking pro- 
fusely. 'To remedy this, you have smoke inspectors, who 
are employed by the town councils, which are manned 
by the factory owners. They can, and on the most 
timid scale do, prosecute the latter for smoke-nuisance ; 
and the result is usually a fine of 10s. or 205., very 
occasionally of £5, which has virtually no effect on the 
offenders at all. Now this state of things can only cease 
if we shake off the London idea of smoke as a relatively 
trifling nuisance, and recognise that in the northern cities 
it is among the worst of the serious evils. It could 
nearly all be stopped by mechanical appliances, which 
in some cases would yield the factory owners a slight 
profit, and in none occasion substantial loss. But it never 
will be stopped unless two obvious changes are carried— 
(1) the transfer of the authority over smoke inspectors from 
the local bodies to the Home Office,! (2) the substitution 
of heavy penalties for trifling fines. 

If the Manchester smoke nuisance were stopped, not 
only would many lives be saved, but an immense improve- 
ment in the people’s entire outlook would ensue ; it would 
become feasible to build beautiful buildings, to try cleaning 


1 A few years ago the chief smoke inspector of Sheffield urged frankly in 
the Sanitary Record that this change was the key to the situation; and few of 
those who have had the opportunity of observing the facts on the spot would 
disagree with him. 
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streets and houses, to plant trees. The reform which in 
London would have some analogous effect, would be a code 
of well-drafted regulations checking and controlling the 
“conversion” of house property. The bane of London 
housing (at least indoors) is the facility with which a house 
built for one rich family may be converted to the use of 
many poor ones. It is due to this that so many, probably 
the majority, of new houses built in and around London are 
built for the relatively rich ; who assuredly are not the class 
most in need of them. The history of most London dis- 
tricts is a slide downward. They are designed for the rich, 
but jerry-built; the rich skim the cream off them for a few 
years, while the builders are hatching elsewhere a new dis- 
trict to receive them as soon as the shine of the old begins 
to wear away. On the emigration of the first tenants, a 
more numerous class of less wealthy tenants comes in; and 
so the process continues, till the once genteel district is 
inhabited by workmen living several families under each 
roof. This process is possible, because there is little or no 
obstacle to a landlord’s housing many families in a house 
designed for one. It is profitable to the builder, who is 
enabled to keep the rich on the run, to jerry-build houses 
without making their showy virtues permanent, and to get 
a second harvest of good profits out of them when decayed. 
Its evils are painfully obvious. The remedy would be a law 
compelling every house to be built, and scheduled as built, 
for one or a given number of families, as the case might be, 
and forbidding it to be let or sublet to more without most 
extensive structural alterations. This, accompanied by a 
measure for rating unoccupied houses, would soon dis- 
courage jerry-built genteel houses, because they could not 
be cheaply disposed of when their gentility wore off. It 
would proportionately encourage the erection of blocks and 
good cottages directly designed for the working classes ; 
and, where “‘ conversion ” did still occur, it would mitigate 
its evils. 

Just as the abolition of the Manchester smoke nuisance 
would bring within practical range a possibility of clean and 
beautiful houses in clean and beautiful streets at Manchester, 
so the checking of jerry-built middle-class houses and 
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“conversion” in and around London would give us a chance 
in London of having our working-class families once more 
housed in a house apiece. We should need at the same 
time a great expansion of building area, to be obtained by 
the improvement of transit already mentioned, and also by 
the rating of site-values (and especially of the site-values 
of unoccupied land). The last measure we seem likely 
soon to obtain ; and probably nothing else will prevent the 
land opened up by better transit from being closed again 
by land speculation. But, as Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence 
showed in a recent Number of this Review, it is the 
stepping-stone to a fresh problem. 

This problem is the next problem before Manchester 
now. Given good transit, tolerably available land, and a 
system of building working-class houses as a rule directly 
for the working class, how are we to secure in our new 
city-development good streets, a suitable disposal of build- 
ings, sufficient and suitably situated open spaces? The 
Manchester and Salford Citizens’ Association,a philanthropic 
body which is focussing local effort in Manchester in a way 
no London body attempts to do, has tackled this problem 
seriously. It has brought into prominence the success with 
which Germany has solved it, and has reported on the 
German methods. The effect of this study and propaganda 
on Manchester opinion is now considerable. ‘Thoughtful 
people of all parties are undergoing its influence. 

One could wish that some agency were working similarly 
for the local good of London as a whole. The defect of 
London housing reformers is, that as soon as they begin to 
group themselves, they form a “national” this, that, or the 
other association. They are not content to study the 
London problem as such, and concentrate their pressure on 
the public opinion and the local authorities of their own 
city. They confuse their ideas and dissipate their energies. 
What we want is a London Housing Reform Association, 
to study and advance the better housing of Greater London. 
It is no good leaving such a work to the London County 
Council or any other official body. The paid specialists, 
who sit on the German town councils, have indeed per- 
formed it in Germany. But they are a class to which the 
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personnel of English local bodies, as at present constituted, 
cannot be expected to furnish any parallel. It may seem 
a paradox to ascribe invention and originality to paid 
professionals, and a necessary lack of these qualities to our 
unpaid amateurs; but the plain fact is, that one cannot 
expect people to do the best work for the community 
in their leisure time, whilst obliged, as the bulk of our 
town councillors are, to continue earning their own living. 
Enthusiasts for municipal action must therefore dis- 
criminate. Doubtless our municipalities will play an in- 
dispensable part as the instruments of any widespread 
reform. But they are not initiators. Personally I have 
been a tenant both of the Manchester City Council and of 
the London County Council; and I find it impossible to 
speak highly of either, whether as architects or even as 
managers. Their building is unsympathetic and uninvent- 
ive ; their management commonplace, unimaginative, and 
sometimes singularly inefficient. The enterprise of private 
philanthropists, and even that of some smaller municipalities, 
quite puts them to shame. Presumably the reason is, that 
on an English municipal council the abler members are too 
much needed for, absorbed in, and exhausted by the tasks 
of administration, to conceive and elaborate bold new 
policies where such are wanted. The larger the munici- 
pality, and the heavier the burden of administration, the 
more must this be so. London is worst off here ; and yet 
it is also worst off in the non-identity of its municipal 
area—that of the London County Council, with its real 
area—that of Greater London. It is also very unfortunate 
in possessing a special body of residents, the aristocracy, 
whose local interests coincide little with those of Londoners 
generally, and whose great influence in both Houses of 
Parliament is constantly devoted to thwarting and crippling 
them. It would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss further the solution of its problems ; but one cannot 
conclude without a pious hope for the birth of an efficient 
local organisation bent on finding one and carrying it 


through. 
R. C. K. Ensor 
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MAETERLINCK AS MORALIST 


MONG contemporary masters of prose no one, I 

think, gives so unique an impression, no one exhales 
so special a fragrance, as Maeterlinck. Is he a lyric poet? 
Is he a dramatist? Is he a moralist? It is hard to say; 
indeed, he seems to be all of these by turn, and even, on 
occasion, at once. 

He has written many miniature dramas—“ Shakespeare 
for Marionettes ” he calls them himself—some of which are 
the most poignant little pieces imaginable, all drenched with 
the tears and mystery of things ; fragments of life itself, we 
think, as we read or watch them for the first time, almost 
catching our breath at the maiveté of their frankness, at 
their childlike ingenuousness. He has signed pages of 
criticism, in their way, inimitable ; although they do not 
contain much of what is ordinarily understood by the term. 
His essays on Emerson, Ruysbroeck, and Novalis, convey 
no personal impression whatever of those great ones ; they 
deal with the pure idea, and barely advert to the human 
envelope. But then the idea is made to thrill with a mystic 
personality more intense than any which could be suggested 
by the greatest accumulation of circumstantial, of merely 
casual detail. Such work is at the opposite poles of the 
critical art to, say—Mr. Gosse’s admirable study of Coventry 
Patmore. There, bit by bit, the human being is recon- 
structed and presented to us with all the illusion of a 
live-eyed portrait, as he was seen, loved, and hated by his 
contemporaries. It is just this suggestion of familiarity, of 
personal knowledge, so skilfully conveyed by the art of Mr. 
Gosse, which is utterly lacking to the essays of Maeterlinck. 
From his point of view, such treatment would be worse than 
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irrelevant : it would be almost indecent. On that high 
table-land of the spirit, against the background of those 
eternal snows, the human gesture, which our flesh cannot 
but love, would pathetically dwindle into a grotesque. and 
pitiful pantomime. 

It is said that some of the most beautiful effects of 
Corot’s landscapes were produced by the master at such 
a distance from the subject he was painting that all detail 
was indistinguishable to the eye. So Maeterlinck discerns 
the spiritual values of a Novalis or a Ruysbroeck by alto- 
gether overlooking their existence in time and space, and 
concentrating his gaze on the light of the idea which they 
at once conceal and manifest. For if, to the winking eyes 
of most of us, that light is only tolerable by being broken 
on the prism, as it were, of the seer’s personality, by being 
refracted through the daily habit of his life and conversation, 
which thus reveals to us as much of it as we can bear, all 
that to Maeterlinck does but conceal what he is in search 
of. He prefers to look straight at the sun. We who are 
not eagles suffer in the effort to share his vision; and a 
darkness which, we feel, would reveal so much, could we 
but pierce it, is apt to descend on our straining gaze. The 
same criticism applies to the other essays—on moral and 
spiritual subjects—collected in the same volume under the 
title of Le Trésor des Humbles. Here and there the clouds 
part, and an astonishingly pure and lambent ray gladdens 
us for a moment ; we feel we never knew what light was 
before, like those who, for the first time, see the Italian 
sun ; then, once more, obscurity. One thing, however, no 
conscientious student of Maeterlinck can maintain; and 
that is that his obscurity partakes in ever so slight a degree 
of a pose, of a deliberate mystification. Here is no 
attitude of indifference, no mask of intellectual scorn, but 
rather the patient effort of a most unusual sincerity which, 
with the obvious repression of a fine rhetorical gift, en- 
deavours to express exactly what is meant ; just that and 
nothing more. Such sincerity inevitably appears a little 
forced and artificial to those who come to it fresh from the 
comfortable atmosphere of polite human intercourse. Pro- 
fessor Wallace attributes the difficulty presented by Hegel’s 
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philosophy to a beginner, to the contrast which it offers to 
our ordinary habits of mind. ‘ Generally speaking, we rest 
contented if we can get tolerably near our object, and form 
a general picture of it to set before ourselves. It might 
almost be said that we have never thought of such a thing 
as being in earnest, either with our words or with our 
thoughts.” Just such a contrast exists between our habitual 
retailing, for purposes of social currency, of our profoundest 
and most intimate emotions, and Maeterlinck’s method of 
dealing with them. We cannot avoid the prick, that if we 
were purer in heart we should understand him better. 

It is proposed here to consider Maeterlinck as a moralist. 
That the preoccupation of morals, of the practical art of life, 
has always been with him, is evident ; in his earliest work 
it is not absent, but it has only disengaged itself and become 
fully self-conscious in his latest writings, in La Sagesse 
et la Destinée, Le Temple Enseveli, and Le Double “fardin ; 
and it will be with these volumes that we shall here be 
principally concerned. It may, however, be well, before 
considering their contents, to have clearly before us the 
state of mind to which Maeterlinck addresses himself. The 
condition of the hearer is always an important part of the 
message he receives; and this is especially so when the 
teacher, as in the present instance, is rather a master of 
suggestion than of exposition. What then is the mental 
attitude on this subject of his readers, so numerous and 
appreciative that a new “ Maeterlinck” has no sooner 
appeared than it has flown in its thousands over Europe ? 

“‘ Nous sortons de la grande période réligieuse.” That 
great change, gradually produced during the last three 
hundred years in European opinion, which has reduced theo- 
logy from the position of Queen of the Sciences to the rank of 
an individual and private speculation, has had its repercussion 
in other departments of enquiry than the theological. 
Indeed it would not be hard to show that no branch what- 
ever of human knowledge has remained unaffected by it. 
Based itself, in its origin, on knowledge of a particular kind, 
it has succeeded in extending its “ sphere of influence ” over 
much which might seem foreign to it. The discovery of 
Copernicus was more than a celestial coup détat. It did 
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more than overthrow man’s sovereignty of the heavens ; it 
surely numbered the days of Theocracy on earth. That revo- 
lution of humanity on its own axis which has produced the 
Arts, the State, Religion, and Morality, could not remain 
unaffected by it. Nor has it done so. Slowly but surely, 
what is called the scientific spirit has taken over every part 
of human experience. 

A phrase like “ the scientific spirit” is apt to become a 
catchword. What precisely do we mean by it? Well, I 
suppose we mean the habit of mind engendered by familiarity 
with the method, even if not with the achievements, of 
exact knowledge. It is not necessary, in order to possess it, 
to know the secrets of the laboratory or the test-tube ; but 
we shall not gain it if we do not understand the principle 
on which those secrets are discovered. That principle is 
belief in the unity and intelligibility of thewhole phenomenal 
universe, from which it results that a hypothesis has scientific 
value in proportion to its success in co-ordinating the group 
of phenomena with which it deals, thus tending towards that 
ideal unity which it is the aim of science, as a whole, to 
attain. The metaphysician will tell us that this belief is a 
mere assumption ; and so, in the terms of his art, it is. But 
it is the assumption which underlies all possibility of any 
knowledge which is to be more than mere random and, 
occasionally, happy guess-work. For science is no esoteric 
craft. The physiologist or the chemist has no short cut to 
truth ; he uses precisely the same faculties of perception and 
ratiocination by means of which we all organise a journey 
from Victoria to the Gare du Nord. He uses them, no 
doubt, with far greater caution, with an infinitely nicer 
sense of what is meant by evidence, of the exigencies of 
demonstration, than the layman; but his instrument of 
investigation differs only in degree of precision. It is an 
ill-judged contempt that some persons pour on popular 
science ; if science were not, at least potentially, popular, it 
would not be science at all. Of course pure, as distinguished 
from applied, science does require certain special habits of 
trained attention which are not at the command of all of us. 
But the most advanced scientific experimentalist has no 
other faculties to use in his investigations than those which 
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lie more or less idle in the brains of us all. Once stated, 
this is obvious ; but it is by no means so universally appre- 
ciated as might be thought. Many educated people talk of 
science as if it were a special department of knowledge, or 
one particular way of knowing things ; whereas, in truth, 
the only real knowledge is scientific knowledge. 

Another fallacy common enough among the laity is, to 
confuse the method of science in general with the results of 
any particular science. Thus the champions of intellectual 
reaction not infrequently argue from the errors which 
inevitably attach to those results to the discredit of the 
idea of science itself. ‘‘ How little, after all, we know,” 
they say, “and how unreliable that little! Science shifts 
like the sand, how can we take it seriously ?” These critics 
do not realise the distinction between the method of science 
and its results in application. They do not see that it is by 
clinging more and more faithfully to that method that the 
results are gradually and progressively made perfect, that 
any stage of investigation must, as such, be defective, and, 
finally, that, however unreliable and scanty scientific results 
at any moment may be, they represent, at that moment, the 
state of our knowledge on the subject, and form themselves 
the point of departure for further development. No one 
knew better the defects of his hypothesis than Darwin ; 
and it is just those defects that have been so fruitful in 
the further development of his science. There are many, 
however, and they are a daily increasing number, who 
realise that, in the method of science, man has discovered 
the true law of his knowledge ; and it is they who dwell 
in the mental atmosphere of the scientific spirit. This 
atmosphere it is, rather than the negative arguments 
derivable from any particular branch of science, that has 
produced the effect on theological belief alluded to above ; 
and it has produced it largely through the change in the 
conception of truth which it implies. In _pre-scientific 
days, truth was any desirable opinion which could not be 
disproved ; now the quality of truth attaching to a state- 
ment is felt to be in exact ratio to the evidence producible 
for it. 

The weakening of theological belief has not been with- 
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out its effect upon morals. In the theological period, 
by which I mean the period during which theology was 
universally accepted, by us Westerns, as the basis of human 
existence (controversy turning only on which was, in fact, 
the true theology), morality was heteronomous, being based 
on the will of God revealed to man aé extra. That it 
possessed an intrinsic value, was not denied, except by a few 
mystics ; but its mode of presentation was authoritative or 
external, among Protestants and Catholics alike. It was 
held that the conscience, rightly directed and illuminated, 
would indeed recognise the moral quality of the Divine 
law, but that it would recognise it as such, rather than as the 
externalisation of the immanent law of itsown being. Such 
recognition involved many non-moral elements, such as 
particular judgments of fact—that this revelation and not 
another was the true one—or a philosophical judgment 
that Monotheism, rather than Pantheism or Atheism, was 
the ultimate truth of things. In proportion as the grounds 
for either or both of these judgments were felt to give 
way under critical analysis, the heteronomous sanction 
of morality disappeared. To the minds of many to-day, 
judgments of either kind appear not so much erroneous 
as gratuitous and illegitimate ; and it is to such, and such 
only, that Maeterlinck addresses himself. 

This emancipation of morality has seemed to many 
a great and glorious thing ; and so it may be. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot, I think, be denied, that the transition of 
the art of conduct from heteronomy to autonomy is attended 
with some danger to the content of morality—to our 
material if not to our formal virtue. Many delicate re- 
adjustments are required, if the passage from the service 
of God to the service of man is to be effected without loss by 
the way. The issue is not quite fairly put by those who 
see in the doctrine of personal rewards and punishments the 
sole value of the theological sanction of human conduct. 
It was more, it was other than merely this. That sanction 
amounted to a popular and dramatic representation of the 
belief that Man was, in fact, the most important part of the 
universe, and his conscience the most important part of 
Man. It implied that Man touched the deepest reality in 
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his conscience only : the universe else was illusion. The 
triumph of good in the long run was certain ; the victory 
of evil, so palpable and evident, but a shadow which would 
flee away at the moment of day-spring, when the Sun of 
Righteousness would disperse the darkness and consummate 
in the blaze of absolute justice the drama of humanity. 
The Infinite was consciously on the side of the human soul 
which was fashioned in its image. 

Now all this is changed. “It is incomparably more 
probable that the Invisible and the Infinite intervene at 
every moment in our life under the form of indifferent, 
enormous, blind elements which pass over and within us, 
penetrating, shaping, and animating us, without suspecting 
our existence, as do water, air, fire, and light. Now the 
whole of our conscious life, all this life which constitutes 
our one certitude and our one fixed point in time and space, 
reposes, in the last resort, on incomparable probabilities of 
the same order ; and it is rare that they are so incomparable 
as these.” In these words Maeterlinck resumes for us the 
moral sanction of science. And yet, as he adds: “ The 
whole of our moral organism is made to live in justice, as 
our physical organism is made to live in the atmosphere of 
our globe.” Thus a seemingly absolute dilemma is created, 
in which what ought to be is at hopeless variance with 
what is. It is not merely that the universe is not what we 
wish it were ; it is, and this is very different, that it is not 
what we judge it ought to be. 

There are various ways of meeting this situation. There 
is the way of heroic pessimism, which has found a noble 
expression in the Buddhist rhapsodies of the French poet- 
philosopher Jean Lahor,’ and, more recently, in a former 
Number of this Review at the hands of my friend Mr. 
Bertrand Russell,? who finds in “the strongest of all ties, 
the tie of a common doom,” the stimulus to moral activity 
which, to his fervent imagination, should not stop short of 
the highest and most self-sacrificing sanctity. There is the 
attitude of mingled pity and irony which we associate with 
the best work of Anatole France. There is the immoralism 


1 La Gloire du Néant. 
2 Independent Review, December, 1903. The Free Man’s Worship. 
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of Nietzsche, echoed by many thoughtless persons who 
would shudder at the self-discipline which it involves. 
Maeterlinck takes none of these ways. It must be confessed 
that he does not attempt any dogmatic solution, nor does he 
even allude, in passing, to those suggested by others. He 
is content to observe directly, for himself, the moral pheno- 
menon with the grave wide-eyed gaze of an inspired child. 
In his two latest books, the metaphysical preoccupations 
observable in his earlier work seem to have dropped off him. 
Life, the actual tale of days of men and women, working in 
fields and cities, in courts and camps, at home and abroad 
‘on perilous seas, forlorn,” has laid on him the fascination 
of its touch. It is in this actuality, this nearness to experi- 
ence, that his value consists. He probes into the moral fact 
as we find it in our common human nature, unconcerned 
with its metaphysical justification, and frankly admitting 
that our present knowledge does not enable us demonstrably 
to relate it to the rest of the Cosmos. Let us glance at his 
method of treating Justice, at once the first and the last of 
moral problems. 


“TI speak for those who do not believe in the 
existence of a Judge, unique, all-powerful, and in- 
fallible, who, bending day and night over our thoughts, 
our sentiments, and our actions, maintains justice in 
this world, and completes it elsewhere. If there be no 
Judge, is there any justice in existence other than that 
organized by men, not only by their law and tribunals, 
but also in all social relations not submitted to positive 
judgment, and having, as a rule, no other sanction than 
that of opinion, the confidence or mistrust, the appro- 
bation or disapproval, of those who surround us? ... . 
When we have deceived or got the better of our neigh- 
bour, have we deceived and got the better of all the 
forces of justice? Is everything definitely settled, and 
have we nothing more to fear? Or does there exist a 
justice more serious and less liable to error, less 
visible but more profound, more universal and more 
powerful ?” 


Man feels with irresistible conviction the existence of 
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such a justice. But where does it dwell if the heavens be 
empty? It is not an idle question, for on the answer 
depends the whole of morality. Of three men, the first of 
whom bases his morality on the will of God, the second on 
a belief in some sort of physical justice in the universe, the 
third simply on his personal perception of justice, the 
third is the only one who interests the moralist. In him 
alone is morality really autonomous; and he alone will 
survive the other two. It is as certain as anything can be, 
that the source of justice is nowhere in the physical universe 
around us. “In the world in which we live, there is no 
physical justice proceeding from moral causes, whether such 


justice be considered to present itself ander the form of 


heredity, illness, or of atmospheric, geological, or any other 
phenomena imaginable.” Maeterlinck analyses a few of our 
more obvious illusions on the subject, and succeeds in 
showing, what no one who has seriously considered the 
question can doubt, that Nature only punishes breaches of 
physical law, with an entire disregard of the moral quality of 
such breaches. ‘‘ There is within us a spirit which weighs 
only intentions ; there is without us a power which weighs 
only actions.” The “spirit which weighs only intentions,” 
the source and only real sanction of morality, can, however, 
act on what is without, modifying it to human ends, gradually 
substituting the hut for the cave, evolving the social pact 
out of the egotism of self-preservation, the family out of the 
vagrant impulses of the promiscuous savage. Thus a sort 
of physico-psychological justice is brought about which, 
corresponding within the sphere of phenomena subject to 
human action in a manner roughly tolerable to our desires, 
makes it possible for a moral creature to live without too 
much discomfort in a non-moral universe. ‘ Nature” 
frequently upsets this reign of human law by “ accidents,” 
and, more often perhaps, by a certain defect of compre- 
hension, a certain slowness of adaptation to human needs, 
which is, at times, peculiarly exasperating. The idiotic 
volcano or the stupid storm will, at any moment, still for 
ever “ Shakespeare’s brain or Lord Christ’s heart.” Yet not 
altogether; and here Maeterlinck falls back on a conception 
which it is difficult not to call mystical: the conception of 
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the dynamic unity of the universal human soul. Whether 
or not “ mute inglorious Miltons” lie in our churchyards, 
at least those who sing, sing to all of us and for ever. The 
peasant who passes has never heard of Plato; but had Plato 
not thought in such and such a way, his own thoughts 
would have been different. Wisdom, as in the old Jewish 
book, reaches from end to end, fortiter et suaviter disponens 
omnia, ‘This fascinating doctrine lies outside experimental 
verification. It has a long history behind it ; echoes of it 
come from the lecture halls of Alexandria and the banks 
of the Ganges; it seems implied in any adequate view of 
the “interior life.” And there will always be those who 
will find in it the expression of their latent conviction ; for 
it is one of the first, and not the least attractive, of the paths 
which open before humanity on its homing quest—if indeed 
it be so—back from the “ Many ” to the “ One.” 

Apart, however, from such mysticism, Maeterlinck finds 
a stimulus in the analysis of the conditions of this man-made 
justice. Its reach is much wider, and its effect much deeper, 
than is commonly supposed. Here is a noble passage that 
cannot be too much laid to heart: 


‘“‘ We willingly place under the heading, ‘ Injustice 
of the Universe,’ a great number of injustices exclu- 
sively human and infinitely more frequent and more 
murderous than the tempest, illness, and fire. I do 
not speak of war; it might be objected to me that it is 
attributed less to Nature than to the will of peoples or 
princes. But poverty, for instance, which we still place 
in the list of irresponsible evils like the plague or ship- 
wreck, poverty with its crushing griefs and hereditary 
failures, how often is it not imputable to the injustice 
of our social state, which is but the total of man’s 
injustices? Why at the spectacle of an unmerited 
misery do we seek a heavenly judge or an impenetrable 
cause, as if it were the affair of a stroke of lightning ? 
Do we forget that we find ourselves here in the best 
known and surest part of our own domain, and that it 
is we ourselves who organize misery and distribute it as 


arbitrarily, from a moral point of view, as the fire its 
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ravages, or sickness its sufferings? Is it reasonable for 
us to wonder at the ocean for not taking account of the 
state of soul of its victim, when we, who have a soul, 
that is to say, the organ par excellence of justice, pay no 
heed to the innocence of thousands of poor wretches 
who are our victims ?” 


And to those who, with the “ complacent religiosity of 
the rich—that execrable sentiment,” would object that virtue 
and happiness are independent of material conditions, he 
replies : 





“Tf the child of our good neighbour be born blind, 
idiotic, or deformed, we will go and seek, no matter 
where, even in the darkness of a religion we no longer 
practise, a God of some sort to interrogate his thought ; 
but if the child be born poor, which usually lowers no 
less than the most serious infirmity by several degrees 
the destiny of a being, we shall not dream of asking a 
single question of the God who is everywhere where we 
are, since he is made of our will. Before desiring an 
ideal judge, it is necessary to purify our ideas ; for that 
judge will share the flaws of our ideas. Before bewail- 
ing the indifference of Nature and seeking an equity 
which is not there, it were wise to attack, in our 
human regions, an iniquity which is there ; and when 
it is there no longer, the part reserved for the injustices 

of chance will probably appear reduced by two-thirds. 

It will, in any case, be more diminished than if we had 

made the storm reasonable, the volcano perspicacious, 

the avalanche pre-warned, heat and cold circumspect, 

sickness judicious, the sea intelligent and attentive to our 

virtues and secret intentions. There are, in fact, many 
| more paupers than victims of shipwreck or material 
accidents, and many more maladies due to misery than 
to the caprices of our organism or the hostility of the 
elements.” 


Truly a comfortable doctrine, a sound and godly form 7 

of words. And woe to our ears if they are too delicate to , 

| hear them ! ] 
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Of course this physico-psychological justice, besides 
being, after all, limited in its range, is evidently imperfect 
in its nature from a moral point of view. For, though a 
moral intention is essential to it, that intention alone will 
not produce it. Power is required, and power in this case 
is knowledge. Such knowledge is within the reach of 
persons devoid of any morality. A despicable character 
might quite well discover the secret of what we call gravi- 
tation. And, though the application of such knowledge to 
human needs would be materially moral, z.e., it would coin- 
cide with the wider uniformities of human well-being, it 
might, in the mind of its discoverer, be without any such 
quality. It would then pass the objective test of social 
morality ; but it would lack that subjective sanction of 
conscious loyalty to ethical perception, without which there 
is for man no real morality whatever. The difficulty comes, 
not from the fact that there is no morality in the universe, 
for man is a part of the universe and moral ; but from the 
fact that the power of the universe is not moral. The 
maxim that knowledge is power may serve well enough in 
the class room ; and power of a sort of course it is. But the 
power that is not knowledge, that recks nothing of its effects, 
envelopes it as the ocean the drop of water. “ Ces espaces 
infinies meffraient !” And well they may ; for their pro- 
foundest depths, in which lie the destinies of all of us, are 
void of mind or conscience. In his self-imposed task of the 
rationalisation and moralisation of his experience, Man is 
alone and, so far as he knows, unaided. On this point 
Maeterlinck does not hesitate. He eschews completely the 
dialectical tours de force of liberalising theologians. The 
Kingdom of Heaven, our natural inheritance, is solely 
within us; it exists only as an ideal, only in relation to 
human appreciation and discourse. That is, to our mind, 
Justice, Mercy, Beauty, Truth, are so many secretions of 
human consciousness, as silk is of the silk-worm. 

In the antinomy between man’s sense of justice and the 
indifference of the power which has brought him forth, our 
modern pessimists find the essential tragedy of humanity. 
“ A strange mystery it is,” says Mr. Russell in the article I 
have indicated, “ that Nature, omnipotent but blind, in the 
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revolutions of her secular hurryings through the abyss of 
space, has brought forth, at last, a child, subject still to her 
power, but gifted with sight, with knowledge of good 
and evil, with the capacity of judging the works of his 
unthinking mother.” 

But is not such pessimism based rather on mythology 
than fact ; is it not, after all, but an after-effect of super- 
naturalism? For Nature is no mother from whom we 
spring ; rather she comes to birth in our brain. It is only 
under the action of mind, and in relation thereto, that the 
term acquires either unity or value. Nature as a term of 
discourse, to which predicable values can be assigned, exists 
only in the same purely ideal manner as Truth, Beauty, and 
Justice. The generalisations by means of which we organ- 
ise what we call “external reality,” are in our mind no less 
“ideal” than those we employ in the construction of moral 
values ; their /ocus is different, that is all. The Ideal is as 
natural as the Natural is ideal. It will, nevertheless, be 
said that, whether the universe be the child of our brain 
or we its product, makes no difference practically ; equally 
the facts of experience are there, and we have to deal with 
them. It is amid those facts, the determination of which 
is beyond our conscious control, that our destiny is laid. 
Quite so; and it is from what is known of the human 
process, of the way in which man has dealt with these facts, 
in the past, that a sober and reasonable hope may be derived 
for the future. In one of his finest essays, Les Rameaux 
@ Oliviers, Maeterlinck states calmly his grounds for such 
hope. His argument there is, briefly, that such enormous 
difficulties, such terrible dangers, are now overcome, that 
we need not despair of the future. The law of man’s 
progress has been the growth of his knowledge of his 
environment, which at first, indeed, appears hostile, but 
which, at the magic touch of human will and _ brain, 
shows itself more and more plastic. It is as if Nature 
were coming gradually to recognise her master, in pro- 
portion as that master enters by degrees into the kingdom 
of reason implicit in his consciousness. Man is, on the 
whole, wiser and better; civilisation, inadequate as _ its 
actual realisation may be, is, on the whole, more securely 
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established than ever before on the planet; and the 
vistas of knowledge open more widely, more surely, more 
radiantly. If anything be needed to turn the balance of 
abstract consideration, we are justified in trusting to that 
indomitable courage, to that unflagging resolution of the 
human will, to realise by its creative power the ideals 
of the spirit which has brought us so far on our long 
pilgrimage. 

I would venture to add a consideration which Maeter- 
linck nowhere explicitly mentions, although it seems to be 
implied in much that he says. By hypothesis Man is no 
supernatural being fallen from above into the universe. 
From the point of view of science, he is the result of the 
forces that at an earlier stage produced less complex mani- 
festations of life. Does not this belief, instead of making 
for pessimism, as so many seem to think, rather furnish a 
strong ground for hope? If his origin were supernatural, 
then indeed Man might find himself at perpetual variance 
with his environment. But if he is himself the product of 
that environment, must not the equilibrium without which 
he could neither have appeared nor have maintained him- 
self in existence come at length to express itself in the 
harmony of his consciousness? Maeterlinck is certainly 
one of those who contribute towards the grounds for think- 
ing so, mainly by the exquisite single-mindedness with 
which he approaches the moral question, and which he 
inevitably communicates to a sympathetic reader. Not, 
perhaps, since Pascal, has a European thinker vindicated so 
suggestively, so convincingly, the true dignity of the human 
intellect, the moral qualities inevitably inherent in the 
formation of opinion. And it is with those great words of 
Pascal, which so aptly resume the value of Maeterlinck as 
a moralist, that I will bring this essay to a close: “ All 
our dignity consists then in thought. It is from thought 
that we should take our point of departure, not from space 
or duration, which we can in no wise fill. Let us therefore 
labour to think correctly : that is the principle of morality.” 


ALGAR THOROLD 
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HE figures recently published concerning deer forests 

in the Highlands of Scotland show a marked increase 
in the area of afforestation. ‘This increase may be welcomed 
or deplored, according to the point of view ; but its signifi- 
cance cannot be gainsaid. The question of the economic 
value of deer forests, relatively considered, has of late years 
been forcing itself upon the attention of those who are 
interested in the different phases of the Land Problem, 
which yet awaits solution in the Highlands. There is no 
phase of that problem more liable to grave misconception 
than that of afforestation. The advocates and the opponents 
alike of deer forests have sometimes displayed an in- 
temperance which has had a bewildering effect upon those 
who desire to form a calm and unbiassed judgment on the 
question at issue. The upholders of the policy not in- 
frequently speak and write as if afforestation were an 
unalloyed blessing; while their opponents are equally 
positive in declaring it to be an unmitigated curse. The 
truth lies between both extremes ; but if a balance of profit 
and loss be struck, it is not difficult to show that, even from 
an economic standpoint, the loss to the community caused 
by afforestation exceeds the gain. 

It need hardly be said that deer forests are not things of 
yesterday. In England, they are as old as, or older than, 
William the Conqueror ; and in Scotland, while the pro- 
tection of game does not appear to have pressed with nearly 
the same severity as in the sister country, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that it was of long-standing origin. It 
was not, however, until the return of James I. of Scotland 
from his captivity in England, that a series of laws directed 
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against the “‘slayers of deare” appeared upon the Statute 
Book ; and even then the offence was covered by a fine of 
forty shillings. In the reign of Queen Mary (of Scotland) 
an Act of drastic severity was passed, providing for the death 
penalty and the escheat of movables as the punishment of 
offenders. During the reign of James VI., numerous Acts 
were passed, awarding various degrees of punishment 
according to the circumstances of the offence. The Keepers 
of the Royal Forests were empowered to summon offenders 
and execute the statutes against them. In 1600, the Privy 
Council passed an Act for making more effective in the 
Highlands and Borders the various statutes against shooting 
and killing deer in the royal forests, landlords being made 
responsible for the delinquencies of their tenants, and fined 
300 merks for every deer so shot or slain. The introduction 
of fire-arms facilitated the destruction of deer, and instigated, 
doubtless, the repressive measures adopted at this period. 
The lawless state of the Highlands was another contributing 
factor. In 1610, a commission was granted to Mackenzie 
of Kintail for the protection of his deer from a “ grite now- 
mer of brokin Hielandmen and utheris,” who continually 
shot the deer with “ hagbuts and pistolets.” 

These statutes were the outward and visible signs of the 
determination of the Crown to render the royal forests 
sacrosanct. ‘The forests consisted of lands usually belonging 
to some magnate under the superiority of the Crown. The 
proprietors had the right of forestry, which not only con- 
ferred upon them the privilege of hunting, slaying, and 
using the deer for their own profit, but, in some cases, 
included a right of servitude over contiguous lands belonging 
to other heritors, who were restrained under heavy penalties 
from slaying wild animals on their own ground. These 
conditions stimulated an active desire, especially on the part of 
the proprietors whose landsadjoined royal forests, to have them 
erected into deer forests, the privileges and immunities of 
which were highly valued. But, after 1680, the applications 
for such erections were no longer entertained, yet the con- 
ditions appertaining to existing forests continued to be a 
source of irritation to those proprietors who had no rights 
of forestry. In 1711, however, it was decided that the 
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forest laws did not create aright of property in wild animals 
found on unenclosed ground; and prosecutions at the 
instance of owners of forests for killing deer were, in such 
circumstances, held to be unwarranted. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this decision, these prosecutions did not cease. And 
thus a curious situation was created. On the one side were 
ranged the privileged foresters, who endeavoured to bolster 
up their rights by means which had become illegal. On 
the other side were the non-privileged heritors, smarting 
under a sense of injustice, and their poor dependents, whom 
they openly encouraged to kill deer in unenclosed ground, 
and even, sometimes, in the forests themselves. In a 
country where famine was of frequent occurrence, it may be 
readily believed that the poverty-stricken people were only 
too willing to avail themselves of this encouragement. 

Gradually the old forest laws in Scotland were repealed 
or fell into desuetude ; and, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, a state of licence prevailed, which was a marked 
contrast to prior and succeeding conditions. Some owners 
of forests freely permitted their kinsmen and chief tenants 
to kill as much game as they chose ; and rents were partially 
or wholly met by the sale of game obtained under cover of 
this benign attitude. It was never considered to be a crime, 
or a misdemeanour, or a dishonourable act, to kill a deer, 
with or without permission ; and men who gained notoriety 
as expert evaders of foresters were regarded by their fellows 
as heroes whose deeds were worthy of emulation. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, there were 
very few deer forests in the Highlands, the number (accord- 
ing to one authority) not exceeding twenty. A mania for 
sheep farming in the northern counties was the means of 
effecting far-reaching economic changes about this period, 
leading, in some instances, to disgraceful methods of depop- 
ulation. The price of wool had a sharp fall at the con- 
clusion of the Napoleonic wars, and thus tended to dis- 
courage sheep farming ; but, a quarter of a century later, a 
revival took place as the result of a recovery in prices. 
High values ruled during the Civil War in America, but 
relapsed at its conclusion ; and, since that time, under the 
pressure of foreign and colonial competition in food and 
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fleece, sheep farming has been rendered an unremunerative 
industry in the Highlands. 

The decline in sheep farming has led to a great and 
growing increase in afforestation ; and that is the tendency 
at the present day. To show the marked and progressive 
character of this tendency, the following figures may be 
cited :— 


In 1872 the number of deer forests was (about) 70. 
In 1883 ” ” 2” 099 ” 2 : . 10g. 
In 1891 bP) bP) >> ”» > +? 7 . 130. 


When the last-mentioned figure was published, it was 
confidently predicted by the advocates of afforestation that 
the limit had been reached. But the facts are far otherwise. 
To show the increase in another form, the following official 
figures, giving the areas under deer forests at different periods, 
may be quoted :— 


Acreage 1883. Acreage 1898. Acreage 1904. 
1,709,892. 2,510,625. 2,920,097. 


It will be observed that the ratio of increase shows a decided 
acceleration during the period from 1898 to 1904. 

The Royal Commission, appointed in 1883 to inquire 
into agrarian grievances in the Highlands, devoted special 
attention to the subject of deer forests. The members of 
the Commission were far from being opponents of afforest- 
ation. Yet they placed on record their conviction of the 
dangers attending its growth, and recommended that no 
land then occupied as arable or pasture land should be taken 
for purposes of sport, except in exchange for land of equal 
value and convenience, and with the free consent of the 
occupier. A further recommendation was the prohibition 
of the appropriation of lands for deer forests under an 
altitude of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea on the east 
coast, and a lower level on the western seaboard. The 
figures just quoted are the most eloquent reply to this 
expert view that the continued increase of afforestation and 
the further curtailment of small holdings were detrimental 
to the well-being of the community. 

It is impossible to note this progressive increase without 
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the gravest apprehension for the future. Year by year the 
area under deer grows more extensive ; and, unless a halt 
is called, the Highlands are in danger of becoming, in 
course of time, a vast playground for wealthy idlers, instead 
of a home for the industrious poor. And that is a prospect 
which cannot be contemplated without dismay. 

But, it is urged, deer forests have saved many Highland 
proprietors from the ruin which threatened them, owing to 
the depreciation in the value of sheep farms. I am not 
concerned to defend sheep farms. Any one acquainted 
with the economic history of the Highlands during the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries, knows perfectly well that large sheep farms, 
instead of being a blessing, were a curse to the country. 
They enriched the few at the expense of the many. Indi- 
vidual sheep farmers from the south made large fortunes, 
while the native population starved on the seashore and the 
moor. The proprietors, with the exception of some—shall 
we call them sentimentalists ?—who refused to sacrifice their 
people, shared in the prosperity of sheep farming, just as 
they are now enjoying the advantage of remunerative sport- 
ing rentals. No one—certainly not the present writer— 
regrets their improved financial position as the result of the 
boom in deer forests ; but the question is too far-reaching 
to be confined to considerations affecting one class alone. 
Do deer forests make for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number? The economist must look at the matter 
from that standpoint ; and if the answer be in the negative, 
he cannot admit that the prosperity of a numerically small 
class is an adequate offset. 

It is urged that the revenue derived by proprietors from 
their deer forests enables them to provide employment, and, 
in other ways, to assist in promoting the comfort and well- 
being of their dependents. Beyond doubt, the presence of 
deer forests implies a certain amount of local labour, and 
relieves to some extent the pressure of poverty ; though, in 
view of the fact that most of the supplies of sporting tenants 
come from the south, the benefits derived by local trades- 
men cannot be of much importance, But the regular, as 
distinct from the casual employment which afforestation 
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provides, is confined to the small and relatively unimportant 
class engaged as foresters and deer-stalkers. The latter are 
doubtless a worthy body of men, and their circumstances 
are probably so comfortable that, although the land were 
offered to them for cultivation, they would refuse to change 
their present condition. Precisely in the fact that they do 
not “make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before,” nor have any desire to do so, consists their economic 
lack of value, relatively, to the community. They are non- 
producers ; and non-producers never have been, and never 
can be, a source of economic strength to a nation. To 
parade, as is sometimes done, the employment given to a 
handful of non-producing employees of sportsmen, as typical 
of the permanent occupation afforded by deer forests to the 
bulk of the Highland people, is a curious travesty of facts. 
The suggestion which has also been made, that the High- 
lander of the twentieth century is in the huntsman stage of 
civilisation, despising agriculture, and devoted to the 
pleasures of the chase, is still more grotesque. If he is a 
born hunter, he is the unfortunate possessor of instincts 
which he has absolutely no means of lawfully gratifying. 

But it is alleged—and here is the crux of the whole 
matter—that the land under afforestation is unsuitable for 
small holdings, and cannot be profitably utilised for any 
purpose other than its present employment. If that were a 
truthful representation of the case, there would be nothing 
more to be said; and common-sense, as well as political 
economy, would compel the opponents of deer forests to 
hold their peace. What, then, are the facts? 

In 1892, the Deer Forest Commission was appointed 
to inquire into this very question, deer forests and sheep 
farms alike falling within the scope of the inquiry. We 
must assume that this Commission was composed of men 
of ripe experience, who were chosen for their knowledge 
of existing conditions, and for their ability to probe the 
question thoroughly, by collecting and sifting all available 
evidence, and to frame a judicial report upon which legisla- 
tion could be safely based. The Commission held its first 
sitting on 18th April 1893, and its last on roth September 
1894. During these seventeen months, the six crofting 
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counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
land, Caithness, and Orkney and Shetland were visited, and 
a series of exhaustive inquiries instituted and completed. 
The result of these inquiries was a revelation. ‘ We found 
ourselves,” reported the Commissioners, “‘ able to schedule 
certain portions of land as suitable either for profitable 
cultivation or advantageous occupation.” These scheduled lands 
were divided into three classes: 1. Land suitable for new 
holdings with corresponding pasture (coloured yellow on 
the plan). 2. Land which could be advantageously em- 
ployed as extensions of grazings by neighbouring crofters 
(coloured pink). ‘In addition to the above two classes of 
land,” the Commissioners go on to say, “we have defined 
by brown colouring such portions of deer forests and large 
sheep grazings as are considered suitable for occupation as 
moderately-sized holdings or farms, at rents exceeding the 
statutory crofters limit of £30 yearly.” And the total area 
of land so scheduled for the three separate purposes was no 
less than 1,782,785 acres. 

It is here necessary to remove a popular misconception. 
Just as some advocates of deer forests assert that the land 
under afforestation is totally unsuited for small holdings, so 
do their opponents sometimes indulge in loose talk about an 
area of nearly two million acres “under deer” being 
scheduled by the Commissioners as suitable for crofter 
occupation. The fact, of course, is, that by far the greater 
portion scheduled by the Commission relates to sheep farms, 
and not to deer forests ; but, in view of the gradual absorp- 
tion of sheep farms for afforestation purposes, the popular 
fallacy may, after all, be little more than an intelligent 
anticipation of the future. I have extracted from the 
analysis of the scheduled lands those areas which relate to 
deer forests alone, with the following results :— 


Old arable land. Pasture. 
acres. acres. 
Land coloured yellow . . 1305 . . . 60,305 
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These figures conclusively prove that, far from the area 
under afforestation being useless for profitable cultivation 
or advantageous occupation, a considerable portion is so 
utilisable. It may be taken that the areas scheduled represent 
the minimum acreage available for small holdings, inasmuch 
as a minority of the Commissioners were in favour of 
scheduling considerable additional areas for a like purpose. 
And the opinion was strongly held, that the scheduled land, 
if converted into crofts and small farms, and let to trust- 
worthy tenants, would support the latter in comfort without 
any loss of revenue to the proprietors. If that be the case, 
a basis is surely provided for mitigating the evils of con- 
gestion without prejudice to existing rights. It cannot be 
seriously contended that deer forests are of the same 
economic value as small holdings, provided these can be 
shown to involve no diminution of the existing income. 
Nor would the rating of districts within the area of afforest- 
ation suffer derangement by the conversion. What would 
the proprietors of deer forests say, if effect were given to 
the recommendation by Lord Napier’s Commission, that 
they should be rated on their sporting, instead of their 
agricultural value?! 

Much might be said on the sentimental side of the 
question ; but this article is concerned only with the 
economic aspect. Yet sentiment and economics have been 
so intertwined in the character and the attitude of the 
Highland peasantry, as to warrant some stress being laid 
upon their joint results. The loss of martial ardour on the 
part of the Highlanders is frequently deplored; but it 
would not be difficult to show that the aversion from 
military service is the direct outcome of economic hard- 
ship, with its resultant decay of sympathy between the 
people and their natural leaders. It is the personal equation 
that counts in such matters ; and, though the restoration of 
the old spirit of clanship, shorn of its evil feudal excres- 
cences, is in modern times perhaps an unattainable ideal, it 
is nevertheless an ideal which it would be well for pro- 
prietors and people alike to strive to reach. A bond of 
mutual sympathy is the strongest tie for re-uniting both 


1 The assessment given in the recent return is £127,575, 145 
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classes. If all questions of land reform in the Highlands 
were approached with a genuine desire to find common 
ground, instead of being treated in a spirit of mutual 
antagonism, many of the difficulties of re-settling the people 
upon the land would automatically disappear. If scope for 
agricultural development were provided in the Highlands, 
we should hear a good deal less of such excuses for depopu- 
lation as that “the young people of the croft will not 
remain at home.” As matters stand, there is no room for 
them at home. 

It must be remembered that deer-stalking, like every 
other sport, is not immune from the vagaries of fashion. 
It is within the bounds of possibility that a reaction may 
some day set in against the prevailing passion for slaying 
deer, and that it may become a discredited or a decaying 
sport. In that event, the proprietors will find themselves 
in a parlous condition; for the means of establishing a 
contented peasantry upon the vacant land may then be 
beyond their reach. There would be an end to the 
mythical churches and schools which sportsmen are said 
to have endowed and built; the natives would lose the 
“self-reliance and widened range of thought” which they 
are said to acquire from contact with superior persons 
from the south; worst of all, the proprietors would be 
ruined men. It is not a pleasant picture to contemplate ; 
but it is at least a conceivable prospect. The general public 
would be the sole gainers, inasmuch as they would have 
access to picturesque stretches of country, from which, 
at present, they are rigorously excluded. 

Another danger faces the proprietors. Deer forests 
are like other articles of commerce: they are not exempt 
from the laws of supply and demand. That the supply is 
increasing enormously, has been shown. Will the demand 
continue to keep pace with the supply? That is a grave 
question which proprietors would do well to ponder. For, 
so soon as the discovery is made that the market is over- 
stocked, a heavy fall in values will inevitably follow. It 
may be said that the evil will work its own remedy. But 
much suffering may be entailed in the process. 

Wm. C. MAcKENZIE 
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FLOWERS AND THE GREEK GODS 


N those fatherless but deathless hymns through which 

the Aryan ancestors of the Hindus sing their faiths and 
fears, the gods, when they think well of a man, rain down 
flowers on him; so signifying, one would suppose, that 
their love for him, since inexpressible except through the 
visible and tangible, is least inadequately so expressed. 

It has been thought a puzzle that the Greeks, who live 
in a land of flowers, and love what is lovely, should write 
about flowers not much and not enthusiastically. Grant 
that they subordinate everything—gods and Nature alike— 
to their interest in, and wonder, at Man. Grant that the 
tendency of their art—call it classic, or what you will—is 
particularly exclusive and selective ; that it sends them into 
the mystery of things for the vision of one star, with the 
command that to this star they shall regard all else as 
intensely subordinate. Grant that they are of an age that 
interprets, not Man by Nature, but Nature by Man, and 
has, in consequence, little call to 


“ Look upon earth 
Deeper than flower and fruit ” ; 


and so much the less call to look upon earth at all. These 
explanations are true; and they are also inadequate. So 
long as the Greek is a Greek, Man comes extremely 
first ; but the Greek is also a pluralist, and Man need not 
and does not oust Nature. 

In many aspects, the Greek indubitably is, right from 
the beginnings of things, a profoundly simple, accurate 
observer. Homer writes: “Yet him he missed ; but 
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noble Gorgythion, Priam’s good son, he smote with an 
arrow in the breast... Even as in a garden a poppy 
droopeth its head aside, being heavy with fruit and the 
showers of spring ; so bowed he aside his head laden with 
his helm!” This is profoundly simple. 

Theocritus writes : 


“‘ Beneath the noon-day sun, 
From the nymphs’ grot, and in the sombre boughs, 
The shrill cicada chirped laboriously ”; 


and Tennyson writes : 


“ For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill, 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass ”; 


and Meredith writes, of the same time of day : 
“‘Chirping none, the scarlet cicalas crouched in ranks ”— 


and it is not the Greek who is not accurate. 

It is less the want of attention than the want of enthusi- 
asm for flowers, which is‘surprising. Animals are loved 
in an eminently genuine, human way by the Greeks. In 
the I/ad, Hector calls on his horses to carry him to swift 
glory, as a return for Andromache’s care of them ; and 
Odysseus, in the Odyssey, comes back to his dog. Birds 
sing quite often. The nightingale echoes the sadness in 
Penelope’s heart ; and Orestes comes home in a morning 
charm of birds. The sound and smell of the sea ring a very 
particular bell in the Greek soul. To Homer, for instance, 
the sea is the teeming sea, the unharvested sea, the misty 
sea, the wine-dark sea, the sea of violet-blue—all words of 
the man who understands. The changes of earth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, are carefully and sympathetically observed. 
There seems, then, no inherent reason, either in the Greek 
nature or the Greek art, why their attitude to flowers 
should be rather impersonal and aloof. There seems no 
reason why a Greek poet should not sing as Vargil sang, 
in conscious, defiant digression, of the care that makes 
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rich gardens gay, and the twice flowering rosebeds of 
Paestum, and how the endive joys in the stream it drinks, 
and green river-banks in the parsley ; of the narcissus, that 
bloweth late, and lissom acanthus’ trails, and ivy pale, and 
myrtle that loves the shore. But it is precisely this sort 
of passage that it is so hard to find in the classical Greek 
poets. Can the fact be anyhow explained ? 

Those Aryan hymns reveal a whole series of astonishing 
parallels with the gods and the religions of Greece. Is it 
possible that there is a parallel here? That for the Greeks, 
as for the Hindus, flowers belong, and have from all 
eternity belonged, to others? That the gods’ taboo is on 
them? That they are not every man’s possession, for which 
he has only to put out his hand to make it his own? That 
he cannot, accordingly, regard flowers in the frivolous, 
casual manner of to-day, but must pass from them to the 
gods beyond? It is at least noticeable how very frequently 
the gods, when they appear, bring flowers in their train, 
and, conversely, how very infrequently flowers are men- 
tioned, except in connection with the gods. I will give 
instances of the connection— 


(1) “So spake he; and the son of Kronos clasped 
his consort in his arms. And beneath them the divine 
earth sent forth fresh new grass, and dewy lotus, and 
crocus, and hyacinth thick and soft, that raised them 
aloft from the ground. Therein they lay.” 


(2) Hippolytus comes 


“‘ weaving to Artemis 
Fairest of all Olympian maids, a wreath 
From the unpolluted meads, where never herd 
Drives his white flock, nor ever scythe hath come.” 


(3) Aphrodite, when Adonis died, 


““Wept tear after tear for the blood that was shed, 
And both turned into flowers for the earth’ garden- 
close, 
Her tears to the wind-flower, his blood to the rose,” 
No. 29.—VoL, vill. 209 Q 
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(4) “Elms burnt, and willow-trees, and tamarisks, 
and lotus burnt, and rush, and gallingale, which round 
the fair streams of the river grew in multitude.” 

Who burnt the flowers ? Hephaistos. For they are 
the breath of his foe, the fighting river, the heaven- 
sprung Scamandros. 


——— 


) “Thou camest to me, with the sunlight in f 
thy golden hair, when I was gathering the yellow 

flowers, golden mirrors, into the bosom of my robe to 
deck it.” 

Creusa might seem, here, a simple girl in simple 
human play. But I question whether it would have 
occurred to Euripides to see her gathering flowers, if 
Apollos shadow had not already fallen across them— 
and her. 


(6) “ O ye wreaths, 
Ye garlands of my god, whose love yet breathes 
About me ; shapes of joyance mystical ; L 
Begone! I have forgot the festival.” 


So says the Cassandra of the Troades, when she goes 
from Apollo—what a different Apollo !—to a man master. 


7. “ Better had his home not been by the bright 
water, where nestle the streams of the nymphs, and the 
meadow glowing with opening flowers—rose flowers 
and hyacinth flowers—that goddesses may pick them.” 


The taboo here seems explicit. 


8. When Hermes, the deathless god, flies to the 
goddess Calypso, he sees a blossoming wood, and gadding 
vines, and soft meadows of violet and parsley ; and 
when Odysseus, the Fairy Prince, gets to fairy-land, the 
island of Hephaistos’ child, he too sees the tall trees 
blossoming. But when the Fairy Prince gets home, in 
a commonplace way, to a garden of mortals in which 
the gods have no hand, he sees indeed fruit and vege- 
tables growing in a satisfactory manner for the table ; 
but there are no flowers there. 
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As to gardens. Is it quite insignificant that the ordinary 
Greek had no garden, while the philosophical schools that 
sprang up at the beginning of the fourth century were all 
carefully placed in the country, or surrounded by gardens, 
and that these were looked upon, not as mere sources of 
supply for the college kitchens, but as powerful stimulants 
to thought. You may say: “There is no proof that these 
gardens were flower-gardens”; but in one case it seems 
difficult to doubt it. The Academy was founded at Colonus 
—that Colonus where “the nightingale, a constant guest, 
trills her clear note in the covert of green glades, dwelling 
amid the wine-dark ivy, and the gods’ inviolate bowers ; and, 
fed of heavenly dew, the Narcissus blooms, morn by morn, 
with fair clusters, and the crocus blooms with golden flame.” 

Flowers, let us say, belong to the gods. Man, regard- 
ing them as a symbol of god-like beauty, has a share in 
them, it would seem, only when certain functions, or chances 
of life, bring him into close connection with the gods. It 
was in flowers that the mother cradled her god-born baby. 
“ For he was hidden among rushes in an impenetrable brake, 
his tender body all drenched with golden and deep-purple 
gleams of Iris flowers, wherefore his mother prophesied, 
saying that by this holy name of immortality he should be 
called throughout all time.” Flowers play their part in 
ritual. The Anthesteria was held “when the chamber of 
the Hours is opened, and the blossoms hear the voice of the 
fragrant spring; when violet clusters are flung on the lap of 
earth, and chaplets of roses braided in the hair.” The bride 
is crowned with flowers, the bowl of libation is crowned 
with flowers. It is with bryony that the Bacchae deck 
their thyrsus. Flowers have, too, a magic power. At 
Hermes’ feet springs up the milk-white moly, by which 
Odysseus circumvents Circe’s tricks, They are used in 
love-philtres, to reveal the future— 


“‘ That learned I, when (I murmuring, ‘ Loves she me? ) 
The Love-in-Absence crushed, returned no sound, 
But shrank and shrivelled on my smooth young wrist! ” 


Ceres too, for Neoptolemus’ cure, “gathered from the 
rude soil a handful of smooth poppy, that soothes to 
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sleep.” Flowers are used to calm the angry dead. Atossa 
brings to her husband’s ghost “ garlands of flowers, that 
are the children of Ge, the all-mother.’” And when 
Man has left the world for ever, he walks over meads of 
asphodel, and “the space of crimson-flowered meadow 
before his city is full of the shade of frankincense trees, and 
of fruits of gold.” Or he goes where “ever around the 
Isles of the Blest the Ocean breezes blow, and golden flowers 
are glowing, some from the land on trees of splendour, and 
some the water feedeth, with wreaths whereof they entwine 
their hands.” 

The truth is, that the Greek never quite knows what his 
gods will be at. The Sun may—probably will—be up from 
Ocean to-morrow, as he has been day after day in the past ; 
but then again he may not. You cannot rely on it. And, 
things being so, it is wiser to steer clear of giving offence, 
and of interfering wantonly with the prerogatives of the 
stronger. Reserve and discretion are characteristic features 
of the Greeks; and they have a lively belief in the 


sentiment : 


“ Mit dem Hut in der Hand 
Kommt man durch das ganze Land.” 


So Maud does not walk on the daisies, nor Roger Hamley 
ask Molly for a rose. Think of the Hippolytus. In the 
lines already mentioned, Hippolytus, a mystic of the mystics, 
is at home in the fields, where he picks flowers for Artemis. 
But there is, later in the play, a passage which contrasts 
sharply with this. Phaedra cries out :— 


“O for a deep and dewy spring, 
With runlets cold to draw and drink ! 
And a great meadow blossoming, 
Long-grassed, and poplars in a ring, 
To rest me by the brink.” 


Now mark her nurse’s answer— 


“Nay, child, shall strangers hear this tone 
So wild, and thoughts so fever-flown ?” 
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Her wish, they both feel finally, is presumptuous—mad, 
almost. Phaedra may not lie in a blooming meadow ; but 
Hippolytus may. And why? What is the difference? 
Surely this, that Hippolytus goes to make crowns to put 
on his goddess, while Phaedra’s desires are human merely, 
and have no religious connection at all. 


For a final instance, take the fact that, in proportion as © 


polytheism dies, the attitude which we consider the normal 
one becomes more and more apparent. Take the case of 
an educated Athenian at the end of the fifth century. 
Socrates, the priest of Man and of the market-place, sees the 
blossoming trees. ‘* How spreading and lofty is this plane, 
and how delightful the height and shade of the agnus- 
castus, whose blossoms are just forward enough to fill the 
place with the sweetest fragrance!” It is obvious, from 
what follows, that the impression produced on Socrates is 
a new one; but the point to notice is this, that Phaedrus 
thinks Socrates quite as amusing and anomalous as we do. 
The sound of Theocritus is in my ears ; and | think he 
bears out what I have said. Now Pan is dead; and Man 
has gone into mourning. He no longer sees, as he saw 
before, the white presences upon the hills, nor hears, as he 
heard before, the eternal voices. The distinction between the 
organic and the inorganic has become quite clear to him. 
Once the slant of a wave, or a sun-beam’s flash, were as much 
to him as a touch on the arm, or a smile on a living face: 
now, not. And he is conscious of something lost for some- 
thing gained. The new clearness is gratifying and con- 
venient ; but it is also rather lonely and garish. So he 
wants to keep his new knowledge of difference, and regain 
his old feeling of sameness. And he holds out his hands to 
the gods, to draw him back into their presence, and particu- 
larly he associates himself, as he never did before, with their 
particular symbol. This is why the very name of Theocritus 
sets flower pictures dancing before the eye. Their colour 
is all-pervading, their fragrance almost palpably haunts us. 
There are the lilies and poppies which the Cyclops wished 
so vainly to bunch together for his mermaid, and the 
hyacinths (when did she turn into a water-baby, one won- 
ders?) he gathered for her in childhood on the land. 
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There are the flowers that Hylas saw, which fringe for ever 
the pool of the Thyad Nymphs : 


“There rose the sea-blue swallow wort, and there, 
The pale-hued maiden hair, with parsley green, 
And vagrant marsh flowers.” 


There are Bion’s mallow and annis and crisp parsley, which 
live, and die, and live again, upon the graves of those who 
live and die and sleep a sleep that knows not end nor age 
nor waking. 

A last word. The most holy thing the Greek knew 
was the city of Athena—Athens. It was commonly called 
‘“‘sacred,.” It stood to him for all he valued most—his unity 
with his neighbour and with God. And a mark of this 
reverence is the other name by which he called it—Athens, 
the violet-crowned—uwostephanos. 


Autce LINDSELL 
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LEONIDAS ANDREIEFF' 


NE of the most characteristic features of Russian 

literature, during the last decades, is the invariable 
predominance of political and social moods and tendencies 
in the works of its representative writers. 

And here two parallel currents of literary thought may 
be noted : in the first place, ruthless and searching criticism 
(the more bitter because the expression of despair) of the 
entire existing fabric of Russian political and social life, 
and, secondly, an ever-recurring analysis of the human 
suffering that is bred by the subsisting environment of 
moral stagnation—the result of an effete political system. 

Tolstoy’s Resurrection is less a moral study than a war- 
blast, calling for the destruction of a hopelessly rotten and 
degraded state of social existence. Turn by turn, the 
representatives of justice, of religion, and society, are called 
to account, and shown to be lacking in all moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Gorky, with his “outcasts,” is the logical 
outcome of the trend of thought that gave rise to the bitter 
satire of the Resurrection. Since society is debased and 
rotten to the core, a consistent moral existence is only 
possible beyond its pale. And Gorky conjures up the 
image of the stormy and powerful individual, who, having 
plumbed to the bottom the hypocrisy and iniquity perme- 
ating contemporary society, has cast off the shackles of 
civilisation, preferring the precarious existence of one who, 
although to all intents and purposes an outlaw, is crowned 


1 The writer of the present article gleaned some of the data relating 
to Andreieff’s early days from the pamphlet on Leonidas Andreieff by “ M. K.” 
—in the Aphorisms, Paradoxes and Chosen Thoughts of Russian Authors series. 
Moscow, 1903. 
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by the blessing of unfettered liberty. Tshekhoff, pursuing 
the same line of thought, viz., that in Russia, under the 
conditions of the day, a rational human existence is im- 
possible, persistently delineates the intellectual aspect of the 
weak and paltry man with aspirations after culture and the 
glimmerings of a yearning for a higher existence, who is 
vanquished in the battle of life. He describes his mute 
sufferings, due to the growing consciousness of the contrast 
existing between the glorious possibilities of human life and 
the loathsome, vegetatory draggle to which circumstances 
and a lack of moral stamina and will-power have condemned 
him. 

The latest development of these literary phases may be 
traced in the productions of the young writer Leonidas 
Andreieff, whose rise to sudden fame and the position of 
popularity at present occupied by him in Russia surpasses in 
its rapidity even that of Maxim Gorky. 

In the series of stories which have brought him so 
prominently to the fore, the heroes, as representatives of 
modern Russian society whose lives are shattered and 
embittered past bearing, not only suffer, but are driven to 
desperation and insanity by those hopeless problems which 
arise in their brains and find no answer. Not a few of 
these stories, however, are of an exceptionally morbid 
psychological interest—occasionally even verging on the 
pathological—and bear no direct relation to the conditions 
of life prevailing in Russia and typical of that country. 
As will appear below, at one time Andreieff was a news- 
paper reporter in the law-courts ; and there is good reason 
to believe that it is that period of his career, during which 
he was afforded special opportunities of studying the seamy 
side of life, that ought to furnish us with the key to his 
foible of dwelling on “exclusive” themes—themes which 
do not appear in the least far-fetched or “unnatural” to 
those who do not “invent life,” but take it as it is. 
Another peculiarity of Andreieff’s writings is his partiality 
for describing the workings of the mind of the mentally 
unbalanced. In all probability the following fact may not 
be altogether without its influence in this relation. The 
young Russian is of a very emotional temperament and 
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liable to attacks of nervous depression and melancholy, 
which, on more than one occasion, necessitated his placing 
himself under special treatment for the cure of acute 
nervous trouble. There can be no doubt that his personal 
experiences played a part in those of his stories which give 
us a presentment of the psychology of certain of his 
mentally unbalanced characters. This passion for the 
psycho-pathological—if we may make use of the term— 
which runs like a red thread through most of his writings, 
may be regarded to a certain extent as one of his weakest 
points; although full justice must be done to the masterful 
way in which he presents to the reader the mental analysis 
of his unhappy heroes’ inner lives. 

The publication of two of Andreieff’s more recent works, 
entitled respectively The Abyss and In the Fog, produced an 
immense sensation; and for many months they were the 
subject of lengthy and heated controversy. The work, 
however, which has met with quite exceptional success, and 
an English translation of which has just been published, 
deals with the late war, and is called The Red Laugh. This 
production, which is very typical of Andreieff, may be 
characterised as an attempt to depict the effect of modern 
warfare, with all its attendant horrors and unspeakable 
barbarity, upon the highly-strung, nervous temperament 
of a modern man of culture. The story purports to be 
a kind of diary made up of the fragmentary reminiscences 
of an officer who, after being shot in both legs, has them 
amputated, and is invalided home. Amidst familiar home 
surroundings, his brain continues to conjure up the hellish 
scenes witnessed by him during the carnage in Manchuria ; 
and the seeds of madness, which were sown then, at last 
spring up. The second part is the diary of the soldier’s 
brother, who witnesses the failure of the reason and the 
death of the crippled officer, and who, brooding over the 
horrors and sufferings undergone by the dead man, in his 
turn succumbs and goes mad—the entries growing more 
and more incoherent as the diary nears its tragic end. We 
see that the civilian brother’s insanity is hastened on by the 
horrors of street massacre and mob law, whereof it falls to 
his lot to be a spectator. Who could guess at the time that, 
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in painting his lurid picture of the Red Laugh in his new 
garb of the Demon of Civil War and Fratricidal Butchery, 
Andreieff was, with the second sight of genius, foretelling 
the terrors of the dark tragedy which is at the present 
moment being enacted throughout the writer’s unhappy 
country? Truly, a prophetic inspiration! Even so was it 
with Gorky, who, while Russia still writhed mutely beneath 
the iniquitous régime of Plehve, wrote The Song of the Stormy 
Petre/—thus predicting the coming revolution. 

This essay, some pages of which remind one forcibly of 
Edgar Allan Poe, had an unparalleled success in Russia, re- 
echoing, as it did, all the loathing and abomination in which 
the late war was, from its very outset, regarded by the more 
enlightened classes of Russian society. It has found enthu- 
siastic admirers and no less severe critics, who, with some 
reason, have pointed out that the nightmare picture of 
warfare painted by Andreieff is far from true. The excite- 
ment of battle and the feverish activity of the combatants, 
as a rule allow of no leisure for brooding over the horrors 
of the butchery in progress. But, whatever his short- 
comings, Andreieff is, at the present moment, a conspicuous 
figure in contemporary Russian literature ; and the follow- 
ing personal particulars ought to prove of interest to the 
general reader, as well as to the English student of Russian 
belles lettres. 

Leonidas Andreieff was born on August gth/21st 1871, 
at Orel, in central Russia. His father was a land-surveyor, 
a gentleman by birth. His mother was of gentle Polish 
extraction ; and thus there mingled in Andreieff’s veins the 
blood of his Polish mother and that of old Russian noble 
stock, with a fresh strain of peasant blood, imparted by the 
paternal grandmother, who was a serf. 

The house in which he saw the light was situated in the 
Pushkinskaia Street. This thoroughfare was destined to 
play an important ré/e in the existence of the future author. 
It was here that his first impressions of life were formed ; 
and here grew and waxed strong his innate love for that 
freedom, which should give him the fullest scope for the 
manifestation of his powers. In Pushkinskaia Street, the 
golden age of Andreieff’s childhood was passed; and it 
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remained as one of his brightest remembrances ; for it was 
the scene of his boyish games, his boyish strifes, and juvenile 
escapades. 

When he was six, little Leonidas learned his A B C, 
and immediately developed an insatiable passion for reading. 
He satisfied his thirst under rather original circumstances. 
In order not to be disturbed while sharing with breathless 
excitement the adventures of the heroes of his story-books, 
and so as to be able to immerse himself entirely in the fairy 
world of fiction, the lad chose the paternal roof-tree, where 
only an occasional stray cat or pigeon broke in upon his 
solitude, for his reading-desk. His first novel was Rocambol, 
Dumas following; and Andreieff owns to having been 
entirely carried away by these romances. 

At the age of nine, the careless and pleasant days of his 
early boyhood ended abruptly. He was sent to the local 
“‘oymnasium.” A drab, monotonous existence commenced 
for him, a life of mechanical routine, during which the 
soulless system of the Russian public school did its utmost 
to stifle the living spirit of the impulsive and brilliantl 
gifted boy. This colourless period lasted until the fifth form 
was reached, when Andreieft’s mental development received 
a strong forward impetus, and he began to live a life of 
intense intellectual activity. Many questions began to 
arise, to which the inquiring mind of the youth could find 
no answer. After the perusal of the works of Pisareff, the 
celebrated Russian critic of the ’sixties, devoured ravenously, 
all the translated novels which formerly he had read with 
such breathless interest were thrust a thousand miles away ; 
and his great love for Russian literature above all else 
sprang into flame. 

When seventeen, Andreieff read Tolstoy's Wherein Lies 
my Faith? He declined to accept the positive parts of that 
work, whilst the negative, embodied in the question: 
“* What do we live for?” caused him to meditate deeply. 
For more than four months did he ponder upon this 
accursed problem. He spoke to many people upon the 
subject ; but elicited no answer, and was often laughed at 
for his pains. But it was beyond Andreieff’s power to 
leave this problem alone. One way or another, an answer 
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had to be found for it; without one he could not live. 
This is how the crisis came. 

One day Leonidas, with a large party of young people, 
started off on a walk beyond the precincts of the city, to 
some suburban gardens. On the way home at dusk, they 
took to the railway track. Andreieff, who had kept apart 
the whole time, lagged in the rear, his mind ever busy with 
the same momentous question of the aim of life. He 
became so engrossed by his thoughts, that his comrades, 
who had gone on ahead, on espying the front lights of a 
locomotive that was bearing down on them, while jumping 
off the line, had to shout “a train, a train!” in order to 
give Andreieff warning. On seeing, in his turn, the head- 
light of the engine about a hundred and fifty yards away 
from him, the mad thought flashed through his brain : 
“Here is a chance of putting the question to the test: 
Whether or not for me personally life is worth living.” 
To throw away his cap and divest himself of his overcoat, 
was the work of an instant; and, next moment, he lay 
prone between the metals, with his head towards the 
approaching train. He saw the gleam of lamps on the 
rails, felt the ever-increasing shudder of the earth; then a 
brilliant flash blinded and an infernal clatter deafened him, 
and the boy lost consciousness. A violent pain in the chest 
brought him to. The wagons were hurrying past above 
him, and every second or third car caused something to 
strike him heavily in the chest. 

The train proved to be a “freight,” and a very long 
one to boot ; and to Andreieff it seemed that he had lain 
there, upon the rough ballast of the permanent way, for an 
age. And he found that it was true—what they say about 
one reviewing one’s entire life in a flash at such moments 
of supreme peril. All his past stood forth vividly in his 
mind’s eye; and the desire to live surged up passionately 
within him, with an acuteness that verged on agony. The 
train passed—it was as if something had suddenly torn it 
off. Andreieff was brought round by his frightened friends. 
His clothes were in shreds, and his chest ached for many a 
day afterwards. At the time described, most of the 
locomotives running on the Riga-Orel railway, especially 
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the goods’ engines, had very low fire-boxes; and his 
chances of not being killed in the escapade were very few 
indeed. 

This is what Andreieff himself tells us of his school- 
days (in an article that appeared a couple of years ago in a 
popular magazine) :— 


‘“* T was a bad scholar, and, for a whole year, whilst 
in the seventh form,' I was at the very bottom of my 
class, and never had a higher mark than ‘ four,’ and 
sometimes even ‘three,’ for conduct.” The pleasantest 
minutes passed by me at the Gymnasium, to which 
even now I hark back with pleasure, were the inter- 
vals between lessons, and also those occasions—although 
these were rare—when I was ‘turned out’ of the class- 
room. Sonorous silence in the long empty corridors 
that re-echoed with the ring of solitary footsteps. On 
either side, closed doors; and, beyond them, the 
crowded class-rooms ; a beam of sunshine—a free ray 
that had broken through some chink—played with the 
dust, raised during the recreation half-hour, that had 
not yet had time to settle—all these were so mysterious, 
so interesting, and so full of a peculiar occult charm.” 


In 1891, Leonidas Andreieff finished the Gymnasium, 
and was given a very bad “ Characteristica ” by the school 
authorities ; so that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he gained admittance to the University of St. Petersburg. 


1 The Russian gymnasia have eight “ classes” or forms. 

2 The system of marks existing in almost all the schools of Russia is the 
so-called “ five-mark system.” J stands for “bad,” 2 for “ unsatisfactory,” 
3 for “ satisfactory,” g for “ good,” 5 for “excellent.” However, any mark 
below 5 for “conduct ” is considered as very bad. 2 is generally an expelling 
matter. 

® Until quite recently, a private record of the general conduct of each 
scholar—especially whilst in the senior classes, particular attention being paid 
his “ political ” ideas—was kept by the scholastic authorities. When a youth 
completed his studies at the Gymnasium and sent in his diploma and other 
papers, previous to matriculating at the University, the Gymnasium authorities 
forwarded his so-called “ Characteristica,” or secret dossier, for the scrutiny of 
the “Inspectsia” or, to be more correct, of the University spy-department 
(attached to every Russian university of the old régime). 
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While Andreieff was still at the Gymnasium, his father 
died, leaving a widow with a family of six—Leonidas being 
the eldest—almost entirely unprovided for. For a descrip- 
tion of his early struggles we can do no better than to refer 
once more to his own account of them. This is what we 
read :— 


“Whilst at the University, I suffered a good deal 
from poverty. In the course of my first year in St. 
Petersburg, I even felt the pinch of actual hunger— 
not so much, however, in consequence of actual destitu- 
tion, as owing to my youth, my inexperience, and 
my lack of skill in utilizing the superfluous items of 
my wardrobe. Even now I| am ashamed to think that 
for two days I should have gone hungry whilst I 
possessed two pairs of trousers, two overcoats—a warm 
winter one and a summer pa/etot—etc.” 

“Tt was then that I wrote my first story—one 
about a starving student. I shed tears in the writing, 
whilst at the Editor’s they laughed when returning me 
my manuscript. And thus, it never came to be printed. 

“I completed my university training at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow. Froma material point of view, I got 
on better there: my comrades and the ‘Committee’ 
helped ; but in other respects I think of the University 
of St. Petersburg with greater pleasure. In the latter, 
the differentiation between the students is more pro- 
nounced, and, amongst the sharply-defined and _ indi- 
vidualized groups, one was sooner able to discover a 
‘set’ suitable to one’s tastes. In January, 1894, I 
attempted suicide ; the consequences of that unsuccess- 
ful pistol-shot were a term of ‘Church Penance’! 
imposed by the authorities, and a cardiac affection—not 
a dangerous but a tiresome and obstinate one. During 
that period,I made one or two abortive attempts to write, 
at the same time devoting myself with enthusiasm and 
success to painting, which I had loved from child- 


1 For some offences, such, e. g., as attempted suicide, manslaughter by mis- 
adventure, etc., the Russian Penal Code still imposes (upon members of the 
Orthodox Church) penalties of an ecclesiastical nature of varying severity, 
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hood ; namely, I drew portraits to order, at from 3 to 5 
roubles (6 to ro shillings) apiece. Having perfected 
myself in my art, I commenced to receive from 10 
to as much as 12 roubles a portrait. 

“Tn 1897 I obtained my diploma, and was articled 
to a barrister ;* but, from the very outset, I strayed 
from the true path. I received an offer to write up the 
law-court reports for the Courier, then only just started. 
I was unable, owing to my lack of leisure, to work up 
a legal practice. I only got one brief—for a civil 
action, which I lost in every court—and a few criminal 
defences, for which I received no fee.” 


This reporter’s work, according to Andreieff’s own con- 
fession, was of immense importance to him. It taught him 
to write succinctly and crisply, to seize upon the living 
essence of the most complicated and tangled human interests. 
Before the young artist, fine of feeling and of deeply analyti- 
cal temperament, the true dramas of life stood forth naked, 
painful, coarse, unadorned by fiction. A great procession 
of wild beasts in human guise passed before him ; also, 
unfortunate wretches, mentally-diseased folk; and _ the 
terrible, darksome depths of their souls occasionally revealed 
themselves with shocking truth before the observer's gaze. 

Andreieff’s reports from the law courts were always 
interesting, and never dry nor savouring of the “ protocol” 
in style. His were artistic sketches from nature ; and 
already in them there were noticeable the powerful, bold 
pencil-strokes of no ordinary artist. 


“In 1898,” he writes further, “at the request 
of the Secretary of the Courrr, Mr. I. D. Novikoff, 
I wrote my first—an Easter—story ; and after that I 
consecrated myself entirely to a literary career, at 
first a rather chequered one. At one time I wrote 
‘feuilletons, under various noms de plume, and short 
stories. Now 4e//es lettres are my sole occupation ; and 


! In Russia candidates for the Bar have to pass a certain term as 
“assistants ” to their senior brethren, the full-fledged and sworn barristers-at- 
law. 
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only occasionally do I write some small article treating 
of social themes. I was greatly assisted along the 
path of literature by the counsels and suggestions— 
always trenchant and to the point—of Maxim Gorky.” 


But the foregoing does no more than furnish the reader 
with a clue—and that a very slender one—to the elucidation 
of Andreieff’s literary entity ; and it is through the direct 
study of his works that we must seek to understand the man, 
and to make clear to ourselves the ideals that animate him 
to grasp his view of life. 

In regard to his political opinions, it may safely be 
assumed that Andreieff, as one of the most advanced repre- 
sentatives of the “intellectuals,” is entirely in sympathy 
with, and an active participator in, the progressive move- 
ment now on foot throughout his country. This is very 
typically exemplified in the story of his arrest at Moscow, 
which occurred towards the end of last winter. The 
circumstances which led to it were as follows. 

Leonidas Andreieff was approached by a stranger, who 
requested him, as an act of human kindness, to accord the 
hospitality of his house toa group of nine persons, who 
could only remain in the city for a very brief space of time, 
and stood in sore need of discussing their affairs. As it was, 
they were unable to do so, having no secure place wherein 
to assemble to transact their business; they were thus 
compelled to throw themselves upon the generosity of a 
third party. Of course, these persons unknown were 
“illegals.” 1 Without asking either the names of these 
mysterious strangers, or entering into particulars dealing 
with the nature of their business or their political creed, 
Andreieff placed three inner rooms of his flat at their 
disposal. He then withdrew, and left his guests to their 
own devices, 

The conclave met on the 23rd of February (N.S.) at about 
eleven p.m., and all went well until about one o’clock in the 
morning, when the police arrived to pay Andreieff a domi- 


1 “Tllegal”—a generic term applied to all those revolutionaries who, 
practically outlawed by the Government, while in Russia lead a precarious 
existence under assumed names, being supplied with false papers. 
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ciliary visit. As, however, the police officer in command 
could produce no written authority, Andreieff refused him 
admittance. A messenger was despatched for the necessary 
warrant. Probably the conspirators (who afterwards turned 
out to be very important “ politicals” belonging to one of 
the extreme factions of the revolutionary party) essayed to 
make the best of the respite afforded them. The gendarmes 
afterwards discovered that all the furniture was stuffed full 
of compromising papers. Finally, the police arrived in 
force with the necessary document; and, although the 
conspirators stoutly denied their host’s complicity, every one 
was arrested. 

For two entire days, the Andreieffs’ flat played the part 
of a huge fly-trap. None who entered were suffered to 
leave; the authorities imagined that they had laid their 
hands upon a very big thing, and arrested without more 
ado every one who called, detaining all and sundry, in order 
that no one might escape to give the alarm. As the night 
of the police-raid also happened to be the eve of the 
anniversary of the Andreieffs’ wedding-day, a great number 
of friends called upon the young couple, only to be detained. 
Thus, there was a constant crush in the by no means exten- 
sive apartments of the Andreieffs; and more than two 
hundred persons were taken into custody. After forty- 
eight hours of uninterrupted arrests, it was decided to 
remove Andreieff to the Tagantseff prison (the more 
important prisoners had been spirited away on the night 
of their apprehension). 

In common justice it must be stated that, throughout 
this affair, the police acted with the greatest politeness ; 
and Leonidas Andreieff was even allowed to take his bed 
and numerous personal belongings with him to prison, 
where he was accommodated with the best cell. In fact, 
his removal to gaol was, at the last moment, even delayed 
half-an-hour, in order that a prescription might be made 
up at the chemist’s (Andreieff being somewhat ailing at the 
time). 

After an incarceration that lasted a fortnight (during 
which he was very well treated), Andreieff was liberated 
on bail in the sum of 10,000 Rs., the well-known Moscow 
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merchant and multi-millionaire, the late M. Morozoff, 
standing surety. 

The indictment against Andreieff was at first of a very 
serious nature. He was arraigned for having harboured 
important political offenders and their documents, for 
which crime the maximum penalty is transportation to 
Siberia with hard labour. Subsequently Andreieff was 
indicted for belonging to the Russian Party of Social 
Democrats. 

Andreieff passed last summer in Finland, at a small place 
within a few hours’ journey from St. Petersburg, and not far 
from where Gorky also had taken up his summer quarters. 
In a private letter dated August 7th (O.S.), Andreieff writes: 
““T pay 33 roubles in house-rent tax, and, generally speaking, 
am ineligible as a voter.1 At present I am living far away 
from any one, and am at work. My themes are chiefly 
revolutionary events and Stimmungen.” 

Andreieff’s permanent home is Moscow, although he 
often visits the Crimea, staying at Yalta or in its environs. 
It was at Yalta that the late Anton Tshekhoff had his home; 
and here, during the season, the flower of literary Russia was 
wont to assemble; and many were the pleasant hours that 
Andreieff passed in their midst, and at Tshekhoff’s simple 
but charming villa. 

Notwithstanding his success, Andreieff is far from being a 
rich man, and depends for his living solely upon his pen. 
He is married ; and, besides his charming young wife, he has 
a little boy three years old, to whom he is deeply devoted, 
and with whom he often spends whole hours at a time. 

A very handsome and finely built man, with sympathetic, 
open face, bold, black eyes and regular features, Andreieff, 
who invariably wears the Russian national costume, which, 
by the way, becomes him exceedingly well, presents a striking 
and picturesque figure. 

He has a passion for books, and is a great reader, taking 
deep interest in all the events of the day. All subjects 
dealing with art have a particularly strong attraction for 
Andreieff ; and his favourite hobby is photography. During 
his numerous travels, he is in the habit of “ snapping ” 


1 In the coming Douma elections, 
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everything that interests him with his camera; and he has 
amassed a large collection of interesting photographs. 

In temperament, Andreieff is enthusiastic and impulsive ; 
and he is easily carried away by new influences. He is very 
paradoxical in his views ; and often these will undergo at 
brief notice the most surprising transformations. Another 
characteristic feature is his professional amour propre. It is 
said that he does not brook any criticism of his works, 
except from his friend Maxim Gorky ; and perhaps this 
is rather to be regretted, for there seems to be some danger 
of Andreieff becoming confirmed in those peculiarities of 
his writings which are, after all, their weakest point. 

To conclude, it may be added that Andreieff is a very 
rapid worker. The Red Laugh was written in eight days. 
It is his wont to “nurse” his stories for a long time, 
working them out in his head with the fullest detail. 
But once he has put pen to paper, he works with lightning 
rapidity, and makes very few changes in the manuscript. 
It is curious to note that Andreieff does all his writing with 
his left hand. 


SIMEON LINDEN 
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FROM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD 
REFORM BILL’ 


R. HERBERT PAUL in these two volumes has 

nearly completed the best History of modern England. 
One is told at Oxford that the reason why English history 
after 1837 is not recognised as a subject of study is, that 
“there are no books on it.” This plea was always 
irrelevant, and has been untrue at least since the appear- 
ance of Mr. Spencer Walpole’s History. Mr. Herbert 
Paul has now made it absurd. He puts forward no claim, 
indeed, to have laid down for all time the Why and 
the How of nineteenth-century England. His narrative 
frankly sets out those events in home and foreign affairs 
which each year attracted contemporary English attention. 
A casual reference to the annual summary in The Times 
indicates that he has checked his memory by the use of 
that among other sources. The contemporary public 
record in Hansard and elsewhere is expanded by facts and 
sayings from memoirs and biographies. Most of the events 
are strung on the thread of proceedings in Parliament ; 
and the others are brought together in intercalated chapters 
on “ Church and State.” The whole is excellent reading. 
Mr. Paul has an instinct for a good story, and a pretty 
humour of his own, which is particularly happy when he 
is dealing with the difficult spiritual and political position 
of the Church of England. Not to remember these events 
and the order in which they occur is to fail, to a degree 
which is none the less serious because it is common, of 


1 History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vols. III and IV 
(1865-1885). London: Macmillan & Co., 1905. 
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being an educated man ; and for each event Mr. Paul pro- 
vides a telling phrase to help the memory. Being a man 
of humour, he writes with a commendable absence of 
partisanship. Both volumes, for instance, are of necessity 
largely occupied with the sayings and doings of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Paul sees him in a dry—almost a very dry 
light. He has an equally clear vision of Queen Victoria ; 
and one feels that he could describe with zest the long 
comedy of the relations between those two eminent person- 
ages. On the other hand, Mr. Paul does justice to those 
qualities in Disraeli that make readers of Hansard feel, 
sometimes, that he, alone among the twittering mid- 
Victorian shades, has drunk of blood. 

The dove-tailing of the events into a connected narrative 
is always ingenious. The death of a superannuated states- 
man neatly points the moral of a Parliamentary debate. 
The Pan-Anglican Conference of 1867 leads, almost too 
naturally, up to the contemporary Rectorial Addresses of Ht 
Mill at St. Andrews and Carlyle at Edinburgh. The reader i 
is reminded sometimes of the way in which a practised | 
leader-writer illustrates the Report on Physical Degeneration by 
from the last New Zealand football victory. k 

One can, indeed, while reading these volumes, sympa- 
thise with a college tutor who, even if his pupils were free to 
choose their period, should pray that they might ask for any 
century rather than the nineteenth. The Oxford tutor 
desires that each of his pupils shall be able to write in forty 
minutes an answer to the question : “‘ What were the main 
lines of English social and political development during the 
last three decades of your period ?”, and to obtain « + for 
his answer from a rival tutor. In dealing with some periods 
of English history, the tutor can make reasonably sure of 
this. Sixteenth and seventeenth century English history, 
for instance, has been so worked over and arranged and 
explained, that a student, who, after his “schools,” goes 
through for the first time a collection of contemporary 
documents, is irritated to discover that statesmen and ecclesi- 
astics were sometimes ignorant of the “leading features” 
of their own time. The relation of the Renaissance to the 
New Monarchy, and of both to the Reformation, Puritanism 
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in politics and in literature, the Principles of Freedom and 
Authority—on all these points the text-books are ready- 
made lectures, which it is as easy for a college tutor to 
deliver as it is for a High School mistress to explain to the 
fifth form girls the moral ideals of the English drama under 
Charles the Second and Elizabeth. Mr. Paul’s narrative, 
bright and interesting as it is, is as unlike as possible to a 
course of lectures on the philosophy of history ; and the 
Oxford tutor may insist that that is just what he means 
when he says that there is still no History of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is easy, of course, to answer the tutor by saying that 
in every century great causes reveal themselves in the trivial 
coincidences of events, and that he and his pupils will be no 
historians until they realise that fact and its consequences. 
Every student of history ought, one could suggest, to. be 
compelled to keep cuttings from his daily paper, and to 
send in, as a part of the test for an Honours Degree, a 
reasoned account of the history of the twelve months 
preceding his “schools.” If he sees how difficult it is to 
generalise about the present, he may be more modest in 
generalising about the past. 

But all this only amounts to a contention that, with the 
help of the existing books, the nineteenth century is as good 
a subject of study for the historian and statesman as the 
seventeenth. One is still left with a feeling that if Mr. 
Paul or some one else would write a somewhat different 
history, the nineteenth century could be made a still better 
subject. One does not ask for the “ philosophy of history,” 
or for generalisations, hasty or otherwise. But one does 
ask for a fresh approach to the question: ‘ What, under 
modern conditions, constitutes history ?” The student now 
is apt to feel as dissatisfied with a history consisting in the 
main of parliamentary debates and newspaper events, as his 
grandfather was of the “drum and trumpet” style. In a 
modern nation of scores of millions of inhabitants, all 
acting and re-acting on each other, the essential conditions 
of any political problem may depend on causes with which 
the conduct of individual statesmen, or the events which 
constitutes “ news,” have little direct connection. 
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Take the first problem suggested by Mr. Paul’s period. 
Why did so many of the town workmen who, in other 
European countries, are revolutionary democrats, vote largely 
Conservative in 1874 and 1885? It isa problem which 
English history since 1885 has shown to be of decisive 
importance. It can only be approached by that combination 
of extensive and intensive study by which the modern 
biologist deals with the enormous numbers of varying 
individuals in a natural species. The materials on which 
an answer could be based might include a graphic curve of 
the growth of town population in the United Kingdom 
since 1800, another curve of real wages, a history of the 
Building Acts, and specimen photographs of the broad, 
decent, indistinguishable suburban streets, in which the 
isolated, respectable home-life of the new working-class is 
lived. Statistics might follow, showing the forms, good and 
bad, in which relief from the monotony of suburban life is 
sought, of attendance at football matches, churches, and 
music halls, and of the books of various classes taken from 
the free libraries. The historian who really faced the 
problem would not disdain to test and illustrate his con- 
clusions by the methods of Thucydides and Mr. Charles 
Booth. He would strive to know and to like a few 
Conservative working men in Lancashire or London, to 
understand their emotions as well as their thoughts, and to 
discover how far their contempt for “ parochial politics” is 
mere vulgar Jingoism, and how far it is the inevitable result 
of life in the capital of a great empire or at the centre of a 
world-wide industry. Where the historian has no first-hand 
knowledge, he would consult the best second-hand evidence, 
not necessarily in books or newspapers. He would know 
that if he left his task to the inquirers of two centuries 
hence, it could hardly be carried out at all. When one 
reads, for instance, Gardiner’s great History of the Civil 
War, one asks, too late, how far the political struggle of the 
seventeenth century was the starting-point of the social 
degradation of the eighteenth, what effect it had on relations 
between master and man, the working of local institutions, 
the opportunities of education, and the other conditions of 
general happiness and self-respect. But, when one reads 
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Mr. Paul’s fourth volume (1876-1885), consisting for the 
most part of a narration of events abroad and in Ireland, 
and of debates on the events at Westminster, one feels that 
it is not too late to ask for more. What were the great 
municipalities doing, or the Free Churches? What sort of 
thing was the public education given under the Act of 1870, 
and what sort of men and women were the teachers? 
What was happening to the wages rate, the birth rate, and 
the death rate? One longs for a History which would not 
despise the Royal College of Science, where “ Mr. Lewis- 
ham ” toiled and shivered, or the little groups of young men 
who were attempting in the early ’eighties to borrow a social 
synthesis from Marx or Jevons or Henry George, and who 
soon were to be astonished by the fact that they could 
collect a quarter of a million people in Hyde Park one day, 
and only two or three dozen a few months later? Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues from 1880 to 1885, elderly, 
tired, bewildered by Gordon and Mr. Stead, by Irish 
obstruction and outrage, by the Boers, by Bismarck and the 
Czar, knew nothing of these things ; and the leader writers 
in the newspapers do not mention them. 

In the history of the world, the weak, inconsistent, 
well-meaning, and rather fortunate foreign policy of England 
from 1876 to 1885, is a serious factor. For the domestic 
history of England, political or social, it may be that, in 
no decade of our time, have the events debated in 
Parliament and discussed by leader writers been of so 
little relative importance. 

But the special temptation of the reviewer is to complain 
that the author of a good book of one kind did not write a 
book of quite another kind. And because Mr. Paul’s book 
is good, good to read and easy to remember, I thank him 
for it. 

GRAHAM WALLAS 
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MAGICIANS AND KINGS! 


HE most obvious criticism to be made upon this book 
is, that Dr. Frazer ought to have given us a definition 
of kingship. For his main proposition is, in effect, that 
the office of a King is a descendant of the function of the 
sorcerer—the earliest effort, so far as our knowledge at 
present goes, of human society in the direction of special- 
isation. Now this is a somewhat startling thesis ; and it 
should have been clarified by an exact statement of its 
meaning. The statement (p. 1) that “the ancient king was 
often little more than the chief magician of his tribe” 
is unsatisfying ; for, if this be accepted as a definition, 
Dr. Frazer’s thesis resolves itself into the indisputable 
proposition that a magician is a magician, But, to all 
appearance, Dr. Frazer’s view of kingship is as catholic 
as George Dyer’s view of poetry. Just as to Lamb’s friend 
anything was poetry that had a rhyme in it, so to Dr. 
Frazer anything is kingship which has ever been described, 
by the most casual or metaphorical writer, as such. Tribal 
chief, high priest, totem headman, Tyndarid, Alkmeeonid, 
Pelopid—Silvius, Iulus, Romulus—nay, even, and espe- 
cially, the mysterious person known as the “king of the 
wood” at Nenie—any one of these is, apparently, as good, 
for purposes of argument, as the head of a State in the 
generally accepted sense of the term, a personage whose 
title connotes a whole atmosphere of ideas absolutely in- 
consistent with the environment of such primitive figures. 
One almost expects Dr. Frazer to treat the kingfisher as a 
real king among birds, or the kingcup as part of the regalia 
of the community of flowers. 
1 Lectures on The Early History of The Kingship. By J. G. Frazer. 
London ; Macmillan & Co., 1905. 
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Now kingship occupies a perfectly definite place in 
the history of institutions. It appears when the military 
leader, or hero, who has either been formally chosen to 
carry on the war-business of a community, or (more often) 
by virtue of his military talents has come to the front at a 
time of military crisis, has succeeded in establishing himself 
and his army as permanent organs of the community. 

Among progressive peoples, such as those of western 
and southern Europe, the establishment of the permanent 
military organisation is usually the herald of a long period 
of internecine struggle between the conflicting principles 
of kingship and military allegiance. This struggle, as the 
writer has ventured to assert elsewhere, is “the key to the 
internal politics of the Middle Ages” ; and it results, almost 
invariably, in the establishment of political sovereignty, 
which is the military principle applied to civil affairs. It 
is, no doubt, true, as Dr. Frazer claims, that the principle 
of the specialisation of functions (or division of labour) 
explains a great deal of social development. But it is a 
cardinal fact in the history of kingship, that it has strikingly 
illustrated the working of the converse principle, viz. that 
of the aggregation of functions in a single organ. For the 
really successful kingship has never rested until it has 
become, not merely the military headship of the nation, 
but the supreme lawgiver, administrator, priest, and judge. 
So that, in the modern world, the test of nationality, 
the nexus of the State, is no longer blood, or religion, or 
residence, but military allegiance. 

It is also, doubtless, true that, in absorbing the functions 
of older institutions, the kingship has borrowed much of 
their characteristics and their terminology. Therein lies the 
reason, it may be suggested, for the argument, as much 
implied as expressed, of Dr. Frazer’s book. ‘The very 
title of “ King,” borrowed from the agnatic chiefship, is a 
striking example ; and the readiness with which this title 
is assumed (as historical instances show) by the successful 
host-leader after migration and conquest, is indicative both 
of the triumph of the military principle, and of the desire 
of the conqueror to strengthen his position by an appeal 
to the sentiment of the community. But the assumption 
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of the terminology and the functions of the older insti- 
tutions does not alter the fact, that the origin of kingship 
is military, not religious ; that its establishment, in fact, 
marks the triumph of science and materialism (science crude 
enough, no doubt) over mystery and spiritualism. 

If Dr, Frazer should reply, again in the spirit of George 
Dyer, that one kind of King is as good as another, and that 
his type of King has as much a right to the name as 
the sovereign head of a political community, it would be 
idle to quarrel over a mere question of terminology. But, 
until it is clearly understood that it is this older kind of 
king, with his limited functions and his thaumaturgic 
powers, that is the product of the successful practice of 
sorcery, the title of Dr. Frazer’s book must be pronounced 
misleading. The interesting collection of anthropological 
facts which he brings before us goes far to show that the 
belief in magical powers tends to render possible the 
establishment of authority, and this, ultimately, to pave 
the way for government. But the danger of confusing the 
influence of the magician with political sovereignty is 
manifest from the grotesque misapplication of the term 
“democratic” to the primitive savage (p. 85). For, as 
Maine pointed out, in a famous passage, Democracy is 
“a form of government”; and the outstanding feature of 
savage communities is that they have no conception of 
government—which was, probably, what the much-abused 
Rousseau meant when he spoke of the primitive savage 
as “ free.” 

With this reservation, there can be little but praise for 
the brilliant anthropological study which Dr. Frazer has 
just given to the world. Nor need there be hesitation in 
accepting his view that the study of anthropology throws 
great light on the history of institutions, if we are careful 
to bear in mind that the actual functions performed by any 
institution may be totally unconnected with its origin. 
The analysis of the principles upon which magic is based, 
and the sub-division of sympathetic magic into what Dr. 
Frazer calls ‘ homeeopathic magic’ and ‘ contagious magic’ 
(Lecture II) are admirable examples of the author’s skill in 
handling difficult subjects. And the whole work abounds 
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with brilliant suggestions which, even if they cannot be 
unquestioningly accepted, compel the reader to re-consider 
established beliefs. 

There is, possibly, just a little danger lest the fascinations 
of magic-study should induce contempt for the practical, 
as contrasted with the transcendental explanation of curious 
practices. It is at least a possible view, that symbolism is 
merely utilitarianism out of date. And so, when Dr. 
Frazer suggests that the reason for the compulsory celibacy 
of the Vestals was that they were supposed to be the sacred 
brides of the fire god (p. 221), we must not forget the much 
simpler and more inherently probable suggestion of Ihering, 
that, in the days when the art of fire-making was in its 
infancy, it was too risky to allow the preservation of the 
precious boon to be endangered by the claims of maternity. 
And it may be cynical, but it is not unnatural to suggest, 
that some of the explanations of the ‘ taboos” recorded by 
Dr. Frazer (pp. 54-59) are rather far-fetched, and have all 
the air of explanations invented to account for practices of 
which the true origin had been forgotten. It is at least as 
likely that rules of “ taboo” spring, in most cases, from the 
deep-seated fallacy of generalising from a single particular, 
as that they are the result of any elaborate belief in the 
influence of sympathetic magic. 

EDWARD JENKS 


NORMAN ENGLAND’ 


HE difficult period of English history between the 
Norman Conquest and the death of John has been 
well written by Mr. G. B. Adams of Yale University. It 


1 The Political History of England, Vol. 11. From the Norman Conquest to 
the Death of John. By George Burton Adams. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1905. 
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must always be difficult to write readable history when it 
is based partly upon dry and colourless records and partly 
upon the scrappy and often partisan notes of medieval 
chroniclers. The historian of a modern period, with his 
supply of letters, journals, and memoirs, has an easier task ; 
and nothing can be more unfair than to compare the literary 
merits of his work with those of modern writers on 
medieval history. Mr. Adams’s style, though sometimes 
faulty, is at least as good as can be expected, if we regard 
the high standard of accuracy which he consistently main- 
tains. His concise and well-proportioned narrative affords 
an excellent model for a political history of the Middle 
Ages. Without discussing in detail the abstruse institu- 
tional problems of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, he 
sufficiently indicates their importance, and, without undue 
insistence, suggests their true solution. On the other hand, 
when he is on sure ground, he gives a lucid exposition of 
his subject, and leaves the reader in no manner of doubt 
about his meaning. His account of the feudal system is 
especially commendable. In view of popular misconception, 
he has done well to explain at some length the important 
distinction between the feudal and the manorial systems. 
The former, which was essentially political, regulated the 
relations between the King, his barons, and the military 
tenants. The latter, an agricultural system, having its 
origin long before the Norman Conquest, was concerned 
with the relations between the lords of manors and the men 
who tilled the soil, Mr. Adams, though evidently well 
acquainted with the literature of feudalism, both English 
and Continental, is perhaps too much inclined to regard the 
feudal system as a definite body of law. He writes, for 
instance, of “the strict letter of the feudal law”; and he 
more than once implies that the King was under certain 
legal obligations to his barons. This is confusing long- 
continued administrative practice, in which the King’s 
Courts had no concern, with the positive law which 
they enforced. The feudal system in England left 
many opportunities for arbitrary, but not illegal exactions, 
of various services which had never been precisely 


defined. 
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The two most important subjects of political history in 
this period are, undoubtedly, the struggle between King and 
Church in the reigns of William II., Henry I.,and Henry II., 
and the events which led to the issue of John’s Magna 
Carta. Mr. Adams’s account of the ecclesiastical struggle, 
though in many respects excellent, cannot be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. He implies that the King not only 
appointed the bishops, but also had the right to make such 
appointments. But it is quite clear that, at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, the cathedral chapters at least went 
through the form of electing the bishops. The King, no 
doubt, sometimes insisted on the election of his nominee ; 
and perhaps sometimes invested him bishop without any 
formal election. But that he made this a practice has never 
been established. And, even if he habitually coerced the 
chapters, he cannot be said to have exercised a right of 
appointment. All that he can be said to have enjoyed as of 
right was a veto by a refusal of investiture. Again, Mr. 
Adams’s view of the investiture quarrel is scarcely justified 
by the facts. He maintains that the King yielded only 
what was a mere form, and that he retained all the real 
substance of his former power. The compromise is gener- 
ally said to have failed to secure freedom of election ; and 
this the Church undoubtedly desired. When he abandoned 
investiture with the ring and the staff, the King placed in 
the hands of the Metropolitans a right of veto which hitherto 
they had not enjoyed. After the compromise, the latter could 
appoint guardians of the spiritualities of a vacant see, and 
refuse confirmation to any bishop-elect of whom they disap- 
proved. Freedom of election thus became of less importance to 
the Church ; and, when it was granted a century later, the 
King ceased to enjoy as of right any real share in episcopal 
appointments. He could still lawfully refuse to restore the 
temporalities of his see to a duly appointed bishop ; but, 
with the growing power of the Church, this was a dangerous 
proceeding. 

The specific provisions of John’s Magna Carta are of 
less importance, in Mr. Adams’s view, than its underlying 
principle: that the King must keep the law, which he 
may be constrained by force ta obey. He describes this 
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principle as the true corner-stone of the English Constitution. 
There is certainly much to be said for these propositions. 
They belong, however, to politics rather than to law ; for 
no jurist of the Middle Ages would have accepted them. 
They also neglect the very important fact, that the Charter 
really introduced into the system of administration a large 
number of radical alterations, many of which were of a 
reactionary character. In this aspect the Charter may be 
considered as an attempt of a baronial oligarchy to make 
laws without the King’s consent. Again, the Great Charter, 
so far as it affected the King’s prerogative, was a state- 
ment of its limitations for the future, rather than, as Mr. 
Adams suggests, a codification of the existing law on the 
subject. 

Perhaps Mr. Adams’s chief fault, as an historian is that 
he estimates too confidently the characters of kings and 
statesmen, and too readily assumes the nature of their 
motives. The opinions of medieval chroniclers, on which, 
necessarily, our estimates are almost solely based, are 
interesting, but of little historical value. In the present 
day, with all the advantages of the Press, the telegraph, 
and the photograph, there is little agreement about the 
personal character of our leading politicians. It is easy to 
divide men into the resolute and the irresolute ; but the 
most irresolute can on occasion show resolution. Distinc- 
tions between the far-seeing and the short-sighted are still 
more fallacious. If it is difficult to know when and how 
far men of to-day are guided by the advice of others, in the 
case of those who lived in the Middle Ages it is quite 
impossible. Further, we can never know what facts were 
before those who were called upon to make momentous 
decisions, nor how far they were influenced by passion. 
Love, hatred, avarice, and ambition, have played their 
part in the political history of every age; but more 
often in secret than in public. Mr. Adams has evidently 
studied the characters of our Norman kings with much 
care. But his material is not sufficient to justify his 
very precise conclusions; and he certainly has been 
guided too much by character in determining doubtful 
facts. 
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The book is singularly accurate, and is written through- 
out in a critical and impartial spirit. Among its con- 
spicuous merits is a complete absence of that depreciation 
of the work of others which has disfigured the writing of 
some of our greatest modern historians. 


G. J. TURNER 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 





